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Abstract 
This hermeneutic study uncovers effective means of engagement between contemporary, 
straight, cisgender men and the anima, or inner feminine archetype. This focused 
demographic has been chosen due to its disproportionate privilege in modern society. The 
proposed need for this demographic to engage their archetypal feminine to address this 
disproportionate privilege within modern patriarchy is needed now more than ever. This 
dissertation produces a historically supported phenomenological description of themes 
and patterns within shamanic, alchemical, and esoteric traditions, which have aided men 
in developing a reciprocal, mutually enriching relationship with the anima. Each tradition 
supports the engagement between men and anima within various cultures and time 
periods. A hermeneutic approach is used to explore the concept of “mystical marriage” 
from its origin in ancient shamanic ritual to modern depth psychology. I define my 
approach to engaging the anima as “wooing,” i.e., actively creating a state of receptivity 
in order to form a sacred union with her. This research finds the underlying psychological 
mechanics of how to facilitate this interaction through ritual, poetry, and active 
imagination. These mechanics can be practiced today and applied to contemporary or 
future methods. 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 

The concept of the spirit bride, or celestial wife, is commonly found in the study 
of shamanism, mythology, alchemy, and depth psychology. Mircea Eliade (1964), 
renowned historian and comparative scholar of religion, wrote that in many shamanic 
cultures, the sacred union with the celestial wife enables the shaman to connect with the 
other world. American mythologist Joseph Campbell (1949) opined that many myths also 
speak of this connection with the feminine as a means to journey to the lower world. 
Swiss psychologist Carl Gustav Jung (1948/1969) interpreted this image of the spirit 
bride as a union with, or connection to, the anima who often serves as both teacher and 
guide. If this image of the spirit bride is interpreted archetypally as the anima, then it is 
reasonable to conclude that men have sought this connection throughout history. 

It is important to note that in Jungian (1928/1966) theory, the anima is the 
archetype of the feminine in the unconscious psyche of men. When Jung described this 
phenomenon, he generally referred to the psychological structure of self-identifying 
cisgender heterosexual men. To be clear, a man’s unconscious is not wholly feminine any 
more than a man is wholly masculine in his consciousness (Jung, 1928/1966). These 
binary terms do, however, assist in marking the ends of a spectrum where one can orient 
oneself. Adjustments can be made accordingly in practice as needed for any particular 
individual. This focused demographic has been chosen due to its disproportionate 
privilege in modern society. The proposed need for this demographic to engage with their 


archetypal feminine to address this disproportionate privilege within modern patriarchy is 
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needed now more than ever. Critiques of this binary approach are addressed in my 
research’s delimitations and limitations section. 

Jungian scholar David Tacey (1997) observed that today's world, especially the 
Western world, is suffering due to patriarchy. The rise of tyrants and demagogues such as 
Vladimir Putin, Xi Jinping, and Donald Trump attest to the collective shadow of 
patriarchy embodied. Merriam-Webster’s online dictionary defines patriarchy as “a social 
organization marked by the supremacy of the father,” (“Patriarchy,” 2022) and there is 
evidence that it casts a sizeable destructive shadow, manifesting in socioeconomic 
disparity, violence towards women, global conflicts and war, and destruction of the 
natural world (Tacey, 1997). Tacey asserted that the “feminine principle” is “rising in our 
time... displacing the old patriarchal forms in psyche and society” and that patriarchy 
exists in the absence or oppression of the feminine (p. 1). Tacey claimed that “patriarchy 
is notoriously resistant to change, and in Greek mythology, it is well represented by the 
figure of Chronos-Saturn, the recalcitrant and static ogre who devoured his offspring lest 
they pose a threat to his hegemonic rule” (p. 2). Patriarchy’s resistance to the rise of the 
feminine can be viewed in astrological terms: there is Saturnal resistance to the coming 
Age of Aquarius. The rupture and decline of patriarchy echoes this mythic conflict as it 
violently resists the emergence of the feminine. 

Philosopher and cultural historian Richard Tarnas (1996) suggested that violence, 
conflict, and inequality owe to a ruptured relationship between men and women and the 
anima. Although I agree, the focus of this study is narrower: I will explore the ruptured 
relationship between men and anima and the healing potential of reconciliation and 


reconnection between them. 
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From a classical Jungian viewpoint, it is believed that the anima naturally resides 
in the psyche; however, the relationship with her is often neglected or abused (Jung, 
1928/1966). The anima “speaks” in imaginal, symbolic, and metaphoric ways rather than 
literal words (Jung, 1960). A man who learns this language can enjoy a reciprocal 
relationship with her and unite with her as his spirit bride. Such a relationship cannot be 
achieved through a rational-only exchange, a model commonly found in patriarchal 
socioeconomic systems, because she cannot be purchased, forced, or taken. This non- 
consensual exchange is prostitution or rape, not a sacred marriage (TePaske, 1982). 
Healing this dysfunctional relationship can often begin when the feminine is invited into 
right relationship. 

My research explores attempts to co-create relationship or union with anima in the 
modern era. I believe a masculine-feminine relational approach to the anima is needed, 
which I call wooing. I propose that the act of wooing is actively creating receptivity to 
co-create a union, or coniunctio, with the anima that ultimately leads to the hieros gamos 
or sacred marriage. 

Writing and research on anima as spirit bride will consist of literature from 
anthropological, alchemical, esoteric, and depth psychological fields grouped under the 
following categories: 1) the concept of anima, as initially defined by Jung within the 
context of analytical psychology, and expanded by other researchers under the larger 
umbrella of depth psychology; 2) the historical accounts of engaging with anima as a 
spirit bride, celestial wife, or via chemical wedding; 3) contemporary models and 


methods of this union with anima (or lack thereof). Depth psychotherapy’s assessment of 
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these historical methods, current depth practices, and current controversies will also be 
examined. 
Anima Defined in Depth Psychotherapy 

Jung (1931/1981) regarded his concept of the anima as one of the most important 
aspects of the psyche: “Every man carries within him the eternal image of woman; not 
the image of this or that particular woman, but a definitive image” (p. 198 [CW 17] para. 
338). His unique process of discovery and engagement with this inner woman as a means 
to explore the unconscious has become a cornerstone in the field of depth psychology. 
While at times controversial, Jung’s research on the anima is unparalleled, weaving 
throughout his Collected Works, letters, lectures, and journals. Due to the extensive 
material on the subject, it is necessary to focus specifically on the relationship between 
men with anima. Jung (1955-56/1970) explored multiple, simultaneous fronts: his clinical 
works, especially culminating with Mysterium Coniunctionis, and his personal accounts 
of anima within Liber Novus (Jung, Shamdasani, Peck, Kyburz, & Hoerni, 2009). 
Additional relevant areas of Jung’s work also include The Archetypes and the Collective 
Unconscious (1968), Aion: Researches into the Phenomenology of the Self, (2014), and 
Memories, Dreams, Reflections (1989). 

Since Jung's initial “discovery” of the anima in 1913, many authors in the field of 
depth psychology have added to this body of knowledge. Each has expanded and 
deepened our understanding of this compelling archetypal image. Emma Jung 
(1955/1985), psychoanalyst, author, and the wife of Jung, composed her rich and 


accessible essay The Anima as an Elemental Being. This essay, along with its companion, 
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On the Nature of Animus (Beck, 2005), is required reading for Jungian analysts in 
training. 

Marie-Louise von Franz (2002) wrote extensively on anima from multiple 
perspectives. In Animus and Anima in Fairy Tales, von Franz (von Franz & Sharp, 2002) 
interpreted the contrasexual complexes of anima and animus within classic fairy tales, a 
task Jung (1948/1969) himself stated is an exhaustive task. Von Franz also worked 
closely with Jung in translating alchemical texts. Her personal expertise regarding the 
alchemy of psychology and its symbolic description of anima is found in Alchemy: An 
Introduction to the Symbolism and the Psychology (von Franz, 1980). But it is in her 
work The Golden Ass of Apuleius: The Liberation of the Feminine of Man that von Franz 
(1992) offered her most valuable gift to this topic. Her Jungian interpretation of the 2"! 
century work The Golden Ass by Apuleius of Madaura addresses the need for men to 
develop relationships with their feminine: “Today there is much discussion of the 
liberation of women, but it is sometimes overlooked that this can only succeed if there is 
a change in men as well...men have to liberate and differentiate their inner femininity” 
(von Franz, 1992, p. 6). Essentially, von Franz (1992) showed that the return of the 
feminine principle to the patriarchal Western world has been a slow process that 
“intermittently surfaced in the Middle Ages,” but is just now breaking into the collective 
consciousness (p. 6). She remarked, “the anima cannot be solved by principle...If there is 
a solution it can only be unique, from individual to individual, from one woman to one 
man” (von Franz, 1992, p. 6). She tells us that macro policies cannot rectify the problem 
of patriarchy. This battle must be fought within each man. It is a battle of love, a man’s 


love of his own anima. Finally, she reminded us, “Eros is in its essence, only meaningful 
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if it is completely, uniquely individual” (von Franz, 1992, p. 6). This dissertation focuses 
on individual work to bring about collective change. 

These texts by von Franz and others from her collected works are examined 
further throughout my dissertation, especially in chapter five, “Wooing the Spirit Bride in 
Alchemy.” The examination of the relationship between men and anima by von Franz 
found in her collective works provides multiple perspectives on this dynamic: alchemical, 
fairy tales, mythological, and analytical. In short, her exploration not only models the 
multi-perspective and imaginal approach used in my dissertation but also supports my 
assertion that men have sought connection with anima throughout history. I am 
encouraged by von Franz’s willingness to seek anima outside the therapy room. 

American Jungian analyst Robert A. Johnson wrote simply and directly about the 
psychology of anima and other archetypal images in relationships. His renowned books 
He (Johnson, 1974), She (Johnson, 1986), and We (Johnson, 1985) are exercises in 
succinctness. His other works Lying with the Heavenly Woman (Johnson, 2009) and The 
Fisher King and the Handless Maiden (Johnson, 1993), are brief explorations of feminine 
archetypal projections and interrelatedness common in the lives of men. Johnson extolled 
that many feminine elements, both internal and external, compose the feminine in men. 
Johnson often focused on the unknowable nature of anima and the need to engage her 
symbolically. He succinctly stated, “The anima is, indeed, the world of magic and 
mysticism. She, who has so much to do with a man’s happiness and sense of worth, is 
almost total mystery” (Johnson, 2009, p. 39) Johnson (2009) attempted to define anima, 
this “unfathomable subject (p. 39),” by first deferring to Jung’s definition stated above 


“for it was he who discovered her and named her for this generation. He chose the term 
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anima because it is her chief characteristic that she animates and gives life” (Johnson, 
2009, p. 39). Johnson (2009) added to this classical Jungian definition arguing, “the 
anima is, finally, a completely interior experience for a man” (p. 45). For Johnson, the 
anima is mysterious and can only be known and engaged symbolically. 

Johnson’s (2009) work is also essential to my dissertation because he offers clear 
warnings for men regarding the dangers of confusing the anima as spirit bride with the 
external women in their lives: “To project one’s anima onto a real woman is to miss the 
interior of life and—worse yet—to fail to see his real-life companion in her human 
dimensions” (Johnson, 2009, p. 45). In Lying with the Heavenly Woman, Johnson (2009) 
warned of the dangers of leaving these aspects of the feminine unexamined and 
undifferentiated. For example, confusing anima with the mother can be especially 
problematic: “Most of the suffering in a man’s life stems from these unholy mixtures. 
They are lethal” (Johnson, 2009, p. 17). This warning from Johnson regarding the need 
for contemporary methods of engaging the spirit bride is clear and timely. It is crucial 
when examining the shamanic, alchemical, and esoteric weddings to the spirit bride that I 
explore more deeply in subsequent chapters. 

James Hillman, founder of Archetypal Psychology and student of Jung, best 
observed why his writing is critical in examining the anima phenomenon. In the first four 
lines of his essay Anima: Anatomy of a Personified Notion, Hillman (1985) explains: 

This excursion is intended to supplement the main literature on the anima. Since 

that literature provides a goodly phenomenology of the experience of anima, I 

shall look here more closely at the rather neglected phenomenology of the notion 


of anima. Experience and notion affect each other reciprocally. Not only do we 
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derive our notions out of our experiences in accordance with the fantasy of 

empiricism, but also our notions condition the nature of our experiences. (p. 1) 
For Hillman (1985), “Experience and notion affect each other reciprocally” (p. 1). 
Furthermore, he suggested that we approach the idea of the anima with a certain 
“sentimentalism imbedded in the notion itself’ (Hillman, 1985, p. 1) that then affects how 
we experience our idea of the anima as well as our assessment of that experience. 
Examination alone will not remove this sentimentalism since the notion has already 
influenced us. Hillman emphasized the difficulty of assessing both experiences and 
notions of anima due to her vague and subtle nature. Hillman further suggested that this 
vague and subtle nature of anima lends itself to uncertainty rather than intellectual 
certainty and clarification. In other words, Hillman emphasized it is appropriate to be 
unsure regarding our experiences and notions of anima. He believed, “Our concepts 
reflect her best when they are vague” (Hillman, 1985, p. 3). This hermeneutic stance 
towards the traditionally unseen aspects of anima will assist in a more complete image 
and experience of the archetypal anima image. 

For Hillman (1975), the term anima meant “both psyche and soul” (p. 43). She is 
the archetype that bridges our conscious selves to our unconscious imagination. Hillman 
(1975) discerned the many faces of the anima in which she presents herself: 

We meet her in her numerous embodiments of often contrasting images. She is 

father’s daughter and mother’s daughter ... my soul. She is also a worrying 

succubus drawing off our life’s juice, a harpy with a cold white wraith with mad 
addictions—but a nurse as well, a serving maid, a Cinderella nymphet, vague with 


no history, a tabula rasa waiting for the word. And she is also the Sophia of 
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wisdom, Maria of compassion, the Persephone of destruction, compelling 

Necessity and Fate, and the Muse. (p. 43) 

Hillman (1977) welcomed these numerous and varied images of anima, curious about the 
differences and similarities between her incarnations: “For archetypal psychology, 
images are neither good nor bad, true nor false, demonic nor angelic” (p. 35). This notion 
was in line with Hillman’s general approach to psyche and archetypes. Hillman (1975) 
advocated allowing the image (archetype) to present itself without judgment. He wrote 
“We sin against the imagination whenever we ask an image for its meaning... The coiled 
snake in the corner cannot be translated into my fear, my sexuality, or my mother- 
complex without killing the snake” (Hillman, 1975, p. 39). In making this comment, 
Hillman urges us to allow the images of the psyche—especially anima—to come as they 
are. 

Other notable authors have also contributed to the field of depth psychology 
regarding union with anima. Jungian analyst James Hollis (1998) defined anima as “the 
unconscious, feminine side of a man’s personality” (p. 145). He asserted that she is a 
personified entity that appears in dreams as female images such as a “seductress” or 
“spiritual guide” (p. 145). These images show the connection to the archetype of the spirit 
bride, who is often engaged via seduction to function as a spiritual guide. This 
engagement of anima as spirit guide will be further explored in chapter four. 

Edinger (1994) recognized the alchemical process of uniting the opposites known 
as the coniunctio. Edinger expanded how this process parallels Jung’s theory of 
individuation described in Mysterium Coniunctionis. Edinger used the beautifully 


illustrated alchemical work of the Rosarium to illustrate the union of opposites, namely 
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the masculine and feminine, to achieve wholeness. This illustrated chymical wedding 
shows another example of men attempting to “wed” a bride for a deeper understanding of 
themselves. The Rosarium and Edinger’s assessment from a depth psychological 
perspective will be further examined in chapter five. 

Neumann (1971) argued that anima is a mythic image. Thus, according to 
Neumann, anima has a universal meaning transcending the personal psyche. However, he 
observed that Psyche, the collective goddess archetype, is often mistakenly interchanged 
with the personal anima of an individual (p. 141). Such distinctions are important in this 
research, which offers an in-depth exploration of anima in three traditions. While this 
dissertation focuses on the narrow segment of the population that self-identifies as 
straight, cisgendered men, the engagement with any individual’s inner world is uniquely 
their own. 

Shamanic and other historical methods of dialogue with anima. No discussion 
of shamanism can begin without mentioning Mircea Eliade and the controversy around 
his work. While considered by many to be the leading expert on the topic, his work has 
been contested by many historians of religion, especially his usage of the Siberian word 
“shaman” as a blanket term and his attempt at monism on the topic. I address these 
concerns in depth and why his work should not be totally disregarded in chapter four, 
“Wooing the Spirit Bride in the World of Shamanism.” His writings on shamanism and 
world religions explore these traditions from a multi-faceted approach of history, 
theology, anthropology, and psychology. In his classic work Shamanism: Archaic 
Techniques of Ecstasy, Eliade (1964) states that shamanism is a complex phenomenon 


that distinguishes itself from “other magicians or medicine men of primitive cultures” (p. 
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5). Eliade (1964) defined this distinction as a technique of ecstasy in which a shaman 
exhibits mastery of a specific type of magic: fire medicine, soul retrieval, and 
communication with “spirits” (p. 6). This latter “specialty” within various forms of 
shamanic practice is even more specific in that the shaman engages with a particular type 
of spirit: a female, celestial spirit, or “spirit bride.” This connection is often forged during 
the initial calling or shortly after. In many cases, the spirit bride is the shaman’s 
connection to other realms and healing spirits (Eliade, 1964). The spirit bride will 
continue as a source of training, healing, and divination (Krippner, 2002). 

This engagement with the spirit bride can be explicitly viewed with a depth 
psychology-oriented shamanic approach. Numerous authors explore this topic with a 
Jungian-shamanic experiential view (Abram,1997; Lewis, 2003; TePaske, 1997; 
VanWagenen, 2012). Noted Pacifica Graduate Institute alumni have also explored 
dialogue with “others” within the context of Jungian psychology (Bryon, 2012; Smith, 
2007). 

An additional approach to wooing the spirit bride can be found in the practice of 
alchemy. As I mentioned in the previous section, alchemy is rich with the tradition of 
uniting the masculine and feminine. Many works illustrate the coniunctio or rebis 
(alchemical hermaphrodite) creation as a union of opposites, often described as the 
chemical wedding. The literature on alchemy and esoterica is extensive and diverse, 
spanning centuries. Lyndy Abraham’s (1998) work, A Dictionary of Alchemical Imagery, 
is accepted by many as an approachable entry into alchemy for researchers. 

Jung spoke of alchemy and shamanism extensively in his Collected Works 


volumes 9i, 12, 13, 14, and 16, and those works fitting this section of the literature will be 
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explored. Other authorities on post-shamanic approaches to anima engagement found in 
alchemy, esoterica, occult practices, and fraternal societies include a variety of authors. 
Examples include Alchemy and Mysticism by Alexender Roob (2001), Committed to the 
Flames: The History and Rituals of a Secret Masonic Rite by Arturo de Hoyos (de Hoyos 
& Morris, 2007), and Nicholas Goodrick-Clark’s (2008) compendium of late-period 
esoterica The Western Esoteric Traditions. The subjects of alchemy and western 
esotericism—along with these works and their relevance to my topic—are explored in 
depth in chapters five and six, respectively. 

The marriage of traditional methods and modern problems. My research 
focuses on the dialogue between men and anima, a dialogue with that unseen other. 
Literature exploring this dialogue with others is invaluable. Depth psychology scholars 
Joseph Coppin and Elizabeth Nelson (2005) discussed this dialogue in academic writing 
and depth psychology and provided a unique perspective on this topic in The Art of 
Inquiry. Philosophy and religion scholar Richard Palmer’s work Hermeneutics provides a 
means of dialoguing with texts that will be necessary with such diverse materials 
(Palmer, 1969). Ecologist and philosopher David Abram’s (1997) The Spell of the 
Sensuous and depth psychologist Mary Watkins’ (1986) Jnvisible Guests discussed 
historical and contemporary means of engaging others, bringing us full circle by 
connecting our modern dialogue with those brave and curious ancestors long ago. 

The common threads from shamanism to more modern practices will briefly be 
explored through esoteric, occult, and fraternal ritual. Masonic organization and ritual 
will be of special interest due to its eclectic assimilation of many mystic traditions and its 


fraternal nature, co-masonry being the exception. In his book Contemplative Masonry, C. 
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R. Dunning (2016) brought about a renewed inner work to Freemasonry. Mark Stavish 
(2007) underscored the “divine presence” as shekinah or sacred feminine inhabiting the 
Holy of Holies within the Temple of Solomon, the central myth in Freemasonry. These 
authors represent a movement within masonry to reunite ritual’s sacred, feminine, 
meditative, and mindfulness aspects. 

Current Jungian analysts and depth-oriented therapists, counselors, and ministers 
have written on the neo-shamanic practice and how it relates to the Jungian image of 
anima. These works include, but are not limited to, Change Your Story, Change Your Life 
by Carl Greer (2014), Jung and Shamanism by C. Michael Smith (2007), Shamans and 
Analysts by John Merchant (2012), Soul Craft by Bill Plotkin (2010), and the dissertation 
The Shaman’s Mesa: A Model of Individuation by Brad VanWagenen (2012). Finally, 
editors Donald F. Sandner and Steven H. Wong (Sandner & Wong, 2013) have compiled 
many associated works by Jungian psychotherapists in The Sacred Heritage that should 
be examined. These authors and their works are explored in depth in chapter four. 

Some authors disagree, to some extent, that a feminine, anima-focused approach 
to current issues with men and masculinity is helpful. Works representing this view 
include Knights Without Armor by Aaron R. Kipnis (2004), Remaking Men by David 
Tacey (1997), and King Warrior Magician Lover by Robert Moore and Douglas Gillette 
(1991). Although they may differ from my proposed approach in some ways, a thorough 
discussion of their work is essential. Both critiques and support for various aspects of the 
process to men’s work are addressed throughout this dissertation, where such 
perspectives are applicable. They are discussed further in the “Statement of the Research 


Question” and “Need for the Study” sections to follow. They are also discussed in greater 
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detail in the concluding chapter of this research as a juxtaposition to certain aspects of my 
conclusions, where applicable. 

Historically, wooing the anima has taken many forms in both description and 
practice. This cultural variety worldwide, and throughout time, has created countless 
instances of man’s attempt at a union with anima (Eliade, 1961, 1964, 1978). Although it 
is impossible to cover all varieties within the scope of this research, I will attempt to give 
a general overview of common historical modalities and their approach to this universal 
drive. 

I believe that shamanism is the earliest known method of engaging the anima. 
Nature itself is anima in material form (anima mundi). The importance of the natural 
world, and man’s connection to it, show a physical manifestation of the shamanic 
relationship. Many tribal cultures required the shaman to enter into relationship with his 
celestial wife to journey to—and engage in—the other non-physical realms. This 
connection is often facilitated through trance, vision quest, ecstatic dancing, or 
hallucinogenic plants (Eliade, 1964). 

The art of alchemy—as well as other esoteric and gnostic traditions—aims to 
explore the inner workings of nature (anima mundi) and, thereby the very nature of God 
(Abraham, 1998). One central tenet of alchemy is the chymical wedding or reconciliation 
of opposites. The goal of this “marriage,” or coniunctio, was the production of gold, both 
in the physical and metaphysical sense (Jung, 1955—56/1970, p. 467). Scholar of alchemy 
and Renaissance studies Lyndy Abraham (1998) wrote: 

The coagulation or coniuctio is the triumphant moment of chemical combination 


where such opposite states and qualities as sulphur and mercury, hot and cold, dry 
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and moist, fixed and volatile, spirit and body, form and matter, active and 

receptive, and male and female are reconciled of their differences and united. 

(p. 35) 

In many alchemical texts, this union is represented by the symbolic marriage of the 
cosmic lovers Sol and Luna. The 16" century alchemist Edward Kelly succinctly stated, 
“Tn this art you must wed the Sun and the Moon” (Waite, 2014). 

Much like the practice of alchemy, depth psychology is both science (logos) and 
art (eros), both theory and practice (Edinger, 1997). Jung initially discovered the 
relationship with his anima after his break from Freud in 1913. Jung recalled hearing a 
female “voice” talk to him. While Jung self-identified—in both ego and persona—as a 
scientist, this other spoke to the art of psychoanalysis (Stein, 1998). This encounter with 
anima began an exploration of the ego-anima relationship in depth psychotherapy. Much 
of Jung’s work in depth psychology continues in the traditional lineage of shamanism, 
mythology, and alchemy exploring dialogue with the inner feminine as means of 
connecting with the gods. 

The field of depth psychology continues exploring the relationship with anima 
beyond Jung. Emma Jung’s writings on anima and animus further explore historical 
examples of this union of opposites within the Self. James Hillman (1985) expanded 
upon the concept of anima and our unavoidable relationship with her: 

The vision of soul is more than just one more perspective. The call of soul 

convinces; it is a seduction into psychological faith, a faith in images and the 


thought of the heart, into an animation of the world. (Hillman, 1985, p. ix-x) 
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Depth psychotherapy illustrates the continuing quest for man-spirit connection and 
emphasizes the need to further explore and foster this union. As Stein (1998) states, “the 
anima/us allows the ego to enter into and experience the depths of psyche” (p. 128). 
Author’s Relationship to the Topic and Personal Statement 

My interest in this topic comes from my own experience with anima. During a 
shamanic initiation, I felt the presence of God for the first time in the form of a 
spontaneous vision. She was formless and inclusive. For the first time in my life, I knew 
peace and bliss. I have sought connection with her ever since. This quest compelled me 
to travel to Peru to study shamanic medicine with the Q’ero. After returning home from 
my first trip to the Andes, I discovered the work of Jung—specifically his description of 
the psyche—and was amazed at the similarities between it and the cosmology of the 
Q’ero and other shamanic traditions. I later began to study alchemy, mythology, 
esoterica, and Freemasonry, again finding similarities in rituals and practices that foster 
the union with anima or spirit. Today, most of my psychotherapy practice is working with 
men seeking connection with the anima. 
Statement of the Research Problem and Question 

The patriarchal system in a post-feminist world fails men by having lost 
traditional role models and prescribed initiations without adequate replacement or 
acknowledgment. Tacey (1997) discussed the need to reassess not only men’s role in the 
post-feminist, modern world, but also within men’s psychology. Tacey (1997) warned 
that even now, “when the foundations of patriarchy are shaking, and the potentials for 
real change are greatest, some Jungians (qualified analysts as well as others) churn out 


best-selling texts which promise stable archetypes of gendered identity” (p. 4). This 
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haphazard approach to the archetypal feminine—as anima individually or anima mundi 
collectively—leads to a devaluing of both. Several other scholars point out this lack of 
attention given to the rise of the feminine archetype in our time (Tacey, 1997; Neumann, 
1955; Woodman, 1985; Hillman, 1975; Bly, Hillman, & Meade, 1992). Knowing the 
plight of contemporary men and their role in a failing patriarchy, a nuanced exploration 
of men and their engagement with the feminine archetype is required. It is my hope to co- 
discover, alongside anima, new perspectives to address the core question: How can 
historical engagement with anima via marriage symbolism help our understanding of 
contemporary union with the feminine in the modern world? This study, therefore, seeks 
possible as yet unrecognized perspectives, approaches, or practices within the field of 
depth psychology. 
Need for the Study 

I propose that shamanism, alchemy, and esoterica have historically been the 
means of engaging with the personal anima and the world’s collective soul. However, 
these historical means of pursuing relationship with anima seem difficult for modern men 
to access. I frequently see men seek therapy because “something is missing.” They often 
describe themselves as unable to connect with others, especially women. I propose that 
these men unconsciously seek a relationship with the anima but lack the tools to do so 
consciously. This re-engaging with the anima in this sacred union can help to restore the 
balance of the psyche, both personally and collectively. 

How do we co-create relationship or union with the anima in the modern era? As I 
have stated, the historical means of engaging with anima as spirit bride in shamanism, or 


the hieros gamos of alchemy, seem less accessible in the modern world. Depth 
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psychotherapists can reference these traditional methods as a foundational means of 
connection while being receptive to new, creative practices of inviting anima into 
dialogue. I hope that through this research on past and present experiences of this 
universal desire for union, depth psychotherapy will gain a new understanding of the 
ever-evolving rituals of wooing the anima. 

While the literature on these traditions offers historical practices of engagement, 
and some scholars (Plotkin, 2013; Smith, 2007; Greer, 2014; Dunning, Jr., 2016) have 
tried to offer these practices to contemporary men, it is still unclear if these methods work 
for the majority of modern men. The current work tends to be grounded in just one of the 


three traditions, but there may be a need to look for methods across all three. 
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Chapter 2 
Methodology 

This study uses a qualitative phenomenological research approach to examine 
historical engagement methods between men and the anima, or inner feminine, to 
discover or rediscover processes that facilitate similar engagement with contemporary 
men. Due to the relational dynamic between men and anima, a phenomenological 
hermeneutic approach for this study has been chosen. This back-and-forth dialogue 
between subject and object is present in the research topic and hermeneutic methodology. 
This chapter first describes the problems of researching the unconscious psyche. I then 
present the imaginal approach and alchemical hermeneutics as they mirror the 
engagement with anima. Romanyshyn (2007) developed the imaginal approach to 
research as one that assumes the relationship between the researcher and the topic is one 
of mutual transference as a natural exchange between the knower and the known. 
Romanyshyn further developed alchemical hermeneutics as a means to make a “place for 
Jung’s understanding of the unconscious” in research (p. 260). 
Research Approach: Imaginal Approach 

Deciding upon an approach and methodology specifically for studying depth 
psychology and the unconscious psyche presents several problems. The realm of the 
unconscious within psychology is difficult to measure quantitatively. Jung (1952/1969) 
often spoke to the need for a qualitative approach when speaking of, or inquiring about, 
the realm of psyche (p. 230, [CW 11], para. 339). Because so much of the psyche is 


essentially unknowable, it is, by its very nature, an unmeasurable phenomenon. A 
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qualitative study is, therefore, necessary to speak about the unknowable nature of the 
phenomenon rather than any measurable aspects of it. 

Defining the imaginal approach. Due to the difficulty of examining the 
unconscious aspects of the psyche, following Romanyshyn (2007), I propose an imaginal 
approach to this psychological research. An imaginal approach to psychological research 
addresses the difficulty of studying a numinous phenomenon such as the psyche, 
specifically the anima. The imaginal approach differs from other scientific approaches to 
research, which struggle to examine the unconscious and other hard-to-measure 
phenomenon adequately. These aspects of the unconscious are often not accounted for at 
all. Jung (1954/1960) speaks to this saying: 

Between the contents of collective consciousness, which purport to be 

generally accepted truths, and those of the collective unconscious there is so 

pronounced a contrast that the latter are rejected as totally irrational, not to say 

meaningless, and are most unjustifiably excluded from the scientific purview as 


though they did not exist. (p. 218, [CW 8], para. 423) 


In other words, Jung suggested that science generally rejects unconscious aspects of the 
collective psyche due to their lack of quantitative proof, even though they are a part of 
the whole. 

The Greek philosopher Heraclitus described a fundamental problem with 
contemplation and study of the psyche, which he called “soul.” He opined, “You could 
not discover the limits of soul, even if you traveled every road to do so, such is the depths 
of its meaning” (in Coppin & Nelson, 2005, p. 32). What he alluded to in this statement 


are two hard realities for science. One is that the soul is immeasurable by definition and 
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without limits. Another problem is that the soul is deep, and “the direction of soul is 
downward” (p. 32). Coppin and Nelson (2005) contrast this premise with science’s need 
to elevate “towards health and enlightenment, away from symptoms and ignorance” (p. 
32). They recognized that science devalues depth approaches or dismisses them all 
together. Despite this stance that science often takes, Coppin and Nelson believe that “the 
downward tendency of the psyche is a reality every human knows” (p.32). In keeping 
with this depth-oriented, downward-inclusive approach, a “whole psyche approach” 
(p.32) must include a method that attempts to understand the unconscious contributions 
of the psyche even if they cannot be quantitatively measured. 

Phenomenology. In his early work, psychology pioneers like Sigmund Freud, 
Alfred Adler, and even Jung sought alignment with the fields of biology and physiology 
to lend credibility and acceptance to their emerging science (Coppin & Nelson, 2005). 
This association aligned their approach with science and its upward trajectory, ignoring 
the depth-oriented aspects of inquiry, leaving such pursuits to “philosophers, theologians, 
and poets” (Coppin & Nelson, 2005, p. 32). But, Coppin and Nelson (2005) recognized, 
phenomenology—or research around often immeasurable things—has been a helpful 
philosophical approach to psychology. 

Coppin and Nelson (2005) suggested that phenomenological qualitative research 
emphasizes lived experience revealing more profound levels of reality. This 
methodological approach uses a renewed interest in hermeneutics or “the art of 
interpretive knowing” (Coppin & Nelson, 2005, p. 37), focusing on an intersubjective 
view in which consciousness is more than a personal experience. They showed this “more 


than personal” intersubjective aspect where “One’s approach to a subject affects what can 
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be seen and learned” (Coppin & Nelson, 2005, p. 39). Any research is influenced by the 
researcher and their engagement with the psyche. The researcher cannot fully remove 
themself from the research. 

Phenomenology is a relationship between the subject and the object: “it represents 
relationships of intentionality in which the things of the world want to show themselves 
at the level of their essence. Consciousness becomes participation with the things of the 
world, seeking to know them as they are given” (Coppin & Nelson, 2005, p. 33). 
Essentially, Coppin and Nelson see the value in the relationship between the researcher 
and the research topic. 

Commitments of Depth Psychology 

Coppin and Nelson (2005) cultivated a “laundry list” of philosophical 
commitments of depth psychology necessary in researching the psyche. This research- 
oriented philosophical approach to the psyche they regarded as the art of inquiry, posits 
that “how one sees affects what one sees” (Coppin & Nelson, 2005, p. 41). A number of 
these commitments will be key to the imaginal approach used in this study. 

First, this research takes the stance that the psyche is real. Unlike many other 
psychology approaches, such as cognitive, behavioral, or social psychology, depth 
psychology believes in the reality of the unconscious. Depth psychologists consider both 
consciousness and unconsciousness as components of the psyche. Depth psychology is 
aptly named for it draws on the material below the surface material of words and thought 
to a vast space full of hidden drives and influences that lend a more complete picture of 


the individual (Coppin & Nelson, 2005, p. 42) 
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Early depth psychologists Sigmund Freud, Alfred Adler, and Jung explored the 
unconscious parts of the psyche. However, they were not the first to do so. Indigenous 
people around the globe believed the images and stories brought to the surface in dreams 
could provide insight and healing to the individual and community. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans also believed in the power of dreams as a healing practice (Coppin & 
Nelson, 2005, p. 43). Alchemists, as far back as the late eighth century, would explore 
dreams and contemplate the connections between the above and the below, most 
famously described in the Tabula Smaragdina or Emerald Tablet attributed to Hermes 
Trismegistus and quoted in Linden (2003): 

True it is, without falsehood, certain and most true. That which is above is like to 

that which is below, and that which is below is like to that which is above, to 

accomplish the miracles of one thing. (p. 28) 

This early description of the connection between consciousness (above) and 
unconsciousness (below) remained popular throughout the medieval and early modern 
alchemy movements until the height of the occult and esoteric movements of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Even the modern new-age movement often 
paraphrases the term as “as above, so below.” 

Second, my research understands the psyche as a perspective. Jung’s (1948/1960) 
essay “Instincts and the Unconscious” suggested that archetypes are more than structures 
created by the psyche but a particular view in which people see their world (Coppin & 
Nelson, 2005, p. 47). We can see this perspective firsthand when we examine the 


experience of being caught up in a complex we know as “the tangible manifestation of an 
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archetype” (Coppin & Nelson, 2005, p. 47). Coppin and Nelson (2005) further 

emphasized this perspective: 
Writers use colors and symbols to describe the experience, for instance, “she saw 
red” as a description of someone who was enraged. The emotion of rage 
symbolically colors everything that the enraged person sees. To speak in 
archetypal terms, one might describe that persona as possessed by Kali, the Hindu 
goddess of creativity and destruction, or refer to it as a visitation from Ares, the 
hotheaded god of war. (48-49) 


These examples from Coppin and Nelson describe instances of the psyche as a 
perspective manifesting as an archetypal complex coming into consciousness. In other 
words, the archetype takes over or possesses us. Hillman (1975) expanded upon Jung’s 
concept of being possessed by an archetypal complex, eventually developing his theory 
of archetypal psychology. Hillman (1975) viewed the psyche (soul) as itself an archetype 
and, therefore, a perspective itself: “by soul I mean... a perspective rather than a 
substance, a viewpoint toward things rather than a thing itself” (p. xiv). He goes on to tell 
us that psyche is not a storehouse of accumulated knowledge but a way in which one 
collects knowledge: “The soul is less an object of knowledge than it is a way of knowing 
the object, a way of knowing knowledge itself” (Hillman, 1975, p. 134). Coppin and 
Nelson (2005) summarized Hillman’s concept of the psyche as perspective, “Psyche is an 
epistemology” (p. 48). In holding with the commitment that psyche is a perspective, 
anima too has a perspective. Her perspective will be invited and examined throughout 
this research. It is inevitable that at times as researcher, I will be possessed by anima, and 


Iam committed to allowing her voice to contribute to the research. 
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Third, the psyche is both personal and more than personal. We see this in the 
theories developed by both Freud and Jung. Freud’s psychoanalytic model is based on 
three key assumptions: The psyche being analyzed is personal to the individual patient, 
this personal psyche suffers from its divisions and wants to heal, and the ego of an 
individual benefits from attention to the psyche (Coppin & Nelson, 2005, p. 53). Jung 
agreed with this premise. He did, however, break away from Freud after finding evidence 
for a transpersonal and suprahuman psyche in conjunction with the personal psyche, 
which he termed the collective unconscious or objective psyche. Jung (1955-56/1970) 
later described the objective psyche as unus mundi or one world. This unus mundi 
includes both the real—matter that can be perceived with the senses—and the imaginal— 
fantasy, images, symbols, and intuition (Coppin & Nelson, 2005, p. 54). Researchers in 
depth psychology can embrace Jung’s more inclusive definition of the psyche. Coppin 
and Nelson (2005) remarked: 

Among other things, it suggests that any work a person undertakes has as much 

psychic reality as the [researcher]. It is an active, autonomous participant in its 

own development, with legitimate demands and desires. Though one may wish to 

control the creative process, it is only possible to guide its course. (p. 55) 

This allowance for the unconscious psyche to be present in the research is key to 
exploring a “non-matter” phenomenon and is necessary for this research approach. I will 
attempt to employ this commitment to the study by allowing for expressions of my 
personal anima, and the collective anima represented symbolically, mythologically, and 


poetically throughout history. 
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Finally, my research assumes that the psyche is multiple and relational. Academic 
writing on the theories of depth psychology discusses the basic structure of the psyche. 
Depth psychologists leveraged common elements—id, ego, superego, persona, shadow, 
anima, and the collective unconscious—to witness psychic phenomena that could be 
missed without these structural constructs (Coppin & Nelson, 2005, p. 66). Other fields 
of science do the same, using constructs within their respective fields to observe, 
measure, and restructure the phenomena to refine the body of knowledge. Unlike depth 
psychology, the observer in other scientific fields, such as chemistry, uses the standard 
scientific method to remain neutral and objective, minimizing any relationship between 
subject and object. Most sciences support this “ideal relationship” (Coppin & Nelson, 
2005, p. 66). However, Nelson notes that this scientific approach is flawed because it 
“leaves little room for a relationship between observer and subject” (Coppin & Nelson, 
2005, p. 66) 

Freud agreed with this ideal relationship. This approach can be seen in his formal 
and detached writing style. Freud approached the psyche as an object “to be inspected” 
and had his patients take on the same view of being an objective observer of their own 
psyche (Coppin & Nelson, 2005, p. 67). Jung, however, took another approach. Evident 
in Jung’s writings, we see a more mythopoetic, relational style than Freud's “linear and 
systematic” style (Coppin & Nelson, 2005, p. 67). As Coppin and Nelson (2005) 
elaborated, “Unlike Freud, Jung believed that the psyche makes itself known through 
various means and methods. Revelation and intuition, two of the means, are legitimate 
sources of knowledge” (p. 67). We see here that Jung’s belief in the psyche as a “living 


entity” and not an objective construct demands a “participatory, intimate relationship 
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with psychic phenomena” (Coppin & Nelson, 2005, p. 67). Not only can we engage 
relationally with the psyche, but it is also unavoidable. To observe is to participate. A 
researcher can, and does, engage in a dynamic relationship with the psyche. Though the 
psyche is unseen, it is “quite tangible” and knowable, although never fully known, similar 
to any person-to-person relationship (Coppin & Nelson, 2005, p. 67). 

Coppin and Nelson remind us that to know the psyche and the hidden contents in 
the unconscious “such as shadow, anima, animus, and numerous other archetypes as 
persons, the individual must make the first move towards them” (Coppin & Nelson, 
2005, p. 67). Earlier in my introduction, I coined the term for this engagement as wooing. 
Jung (1955-56/1970) described his approach as a movement towards psychic persons in 
one’s unconscious as active imagination: 


You yourself must enter into the process [of active imagination] with your 
personal reactions, just as if you are one of the fantasy figures, or rather, as if the 
drama being enacted before your eyes were real. It is a psychic fact that this 
fantasy is happening, and is as real as you—as a psychic entity—are real. If this 
crucial operation is not carried out, all the changes are left to the flow of images, 
and you yourself remain unchanged. (p. 529) 


This personification of the psyche with persons is neither new nor unique to depth 
psychology (Coppin & Nelson, 2005, p. 69). Artists and other creative people are familiar 
with this psychic phenomenon, if not the term: 

For thousands of years artists have credited an invisible and ineffable source of 


their inspiration” that has commonly been expressed as feminine. Jung spoke of 
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Salome, Socrates of Diotima, and countless poets, painters, and writers speak of 

her as their muse. (Coppin & Nelson, 2005, p. 69) 
I would presume that in most cases, a depth psychological approach would categorize 
these others as anima figures. Any approach to depth psychological research—especially 
that of the concept of anima—trequire an engagement with the psyche or anima “as a 
person or partner in the work” (Coppin & Nelson, 2005, p. 69). This study will apply this 
commitment by welcoming and including multiple “voices” within the psyche— 
especially anima—as they appear. This will consist of synchronicities, dream imagery, 
annotations while reading texts, or any other experience of “dialogue” with personified 
elements of the psyche and the researcher during the research process. 
Research Methodology: Alchemical Hermeneutics 

As shown above, there is value in the relationship between the researcher and the 
research topic. Because the subject of this research is a dialogue with anima, a 
hermeneutic approach is ideal. Wooing the anima—the term I use for this back-and-forth 
between the conscious and the unconscious—is hermeneutic by nature. The subject- 
object and how they inform one another is what I believe has been common in historical 
engagement methods with anima. 

This research on men’s historical practices for engaging with the anima is also a 
modern method of engagement with the anima in and of itself. The engagement is present 
at this research’s beginning, middle, and conclusion. Romanyshyn (2007) points out the 


observer and the observed relationship common to both alchemy and hermeneutics: 
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Alchemical hermeneutics is a joint affair, an animated hermeneutica of reveries 
and hospitality akin to the presence of the alchemist and soror mystica of old 
brought to their work. (p. 233) 
Put another way, Romanyshyn’s research —whether modern, depth-oriented research or 
the psyche of historical alchemy, in search of the workings of the world—employs 
observer-observed, subject-object, and conscious-unconscious dialog. This dialog results 
in both the subject and the object informing one another. 

Hermeneutics is an appropriate strategy for understanding a modern method for 
men to engage anima because there is an ambiguity as to exactly what or who the anima 
is. That meaning is discovered in their relationship with her (Romanyshyn, 2007, p. 219). 
As Romanyshyn (2007) put it, “Where there is ambiguity, there is need for interpretation, 
and interpretation is needed because there is ambiguity” (p. 219). Texts, dream images, or 
anything we use in depth psychology to understand the unknown include symbols which 
may have different meanings. It is impossible to look in the psyche and say this is what’s 
there. A back-and-forth is required to interpret the meanings of symbols. 

Hermeneutics. Hermeneutics is derived from the Greek words herméneuein and 
herméneia, which translate as “to interpret” and “interpretation,” respectively (Palmer, 
1969, p. 12). Beyond this literal etymology, these words are derived from the Greek 
messenger god Hermes. The ancient Greeks understood Hermes to be “associated with 
the function of transmuting that which is beyond human understanding into a form that 
human intelligence can grasp” (Palmer, 1969, p. 13). They also believed Hermes to be the 
discoverer of language and writing who moved between worlds of mortals and gods. The 


divine messenger is a fitting ally in the desire for understanding through dialogue with 
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those beings dwelling in other realms. In seeking conversation with anima as spirit bride, 
Hermes—and the methodology of hermeneutics—will be instrumental in exploring both 
the concept and method of wooing the spirit bride. 

Early hermeneutics was developed in the seventeenth century to interpret the 
Bible and other religious texts. Simply stated, hermeneutics allows for a relational 
exchange between written works and the reader. Hermeneutics admits unashamedly that 
the reader—or observer—cannot remove themselves from the dialogue between the two. 
It stands in contrast to the realism perspective, which views texts as objects, separate and 
unaffected by the reader. Phenomenologist Maurice Merleau-Ponty critiqued the realism 
approach as incomplete. He tells us, “Science manipulates things and gives up living in 
them” (in Palmer, 1969, p. 7). Palmer (1969) elaborated upon Merleau-Ponty’s critique. 

We have forgotten that the literary work is not a manipulatable object completely 

at our disposal; it is a human voice out of the past, a voice which must be brought 

to life. Dialogue, not dissection, opens up the world of a literary work. (p 7) 

The essence of Palmer’s critique is that a literary or academic text is not a static 
collection of statements. It is a living thing that deserves not only our attention, but our 
engagement. 

Hermeneutic methodology is not limited to literature. Palmer (1969) suggests that 
hermeneutics be defined as the study of understanding the works of man (p. 10). In the 
field of depth psychology this sentiment is shared and expanded to include aspects of 
nature, or anima mundi: the soul of the world. Coppin and Nelson (2005) expressed: 

Symptoms and sensations, thoughts and intuitions, can and do arise from things of 


the world... Mountains, rivers, trees, and deserts, and also skyscrapers, freeways, 
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prisons, schools and playgrounds are not inert objects without a soul or a voice. 

They are the more-than-human phenomena of this world that humans must learn 

to hear. (pp. 65—66) 

Coppin and Nelson are reminding us to accept the psyche via psychological insight in any 
form it takes. While thoughts and sensations may be more readily accepted as messages 
from our inner world, the psyche speaks to us through our external world and even 
external “not us” objects. 

The goal of traditional hermeneutic methodology is to find a deeper “meaning” as 
well as a literal interpretation or “understanding” of a text (Palmer, 1969, p. 42). This 
deeper meaning is achieved via critical engagement of relevant sources within the area of 
focus of the research topic. While the source texts on the topic do not change from one 
reading to the next, the hermeneutic methodology allows the same texts to be viewed in a 
different light by the researcher on subsequent readings, thereby revealing a deeper 
understanding of the same material (Smith, 2003, p. 19) This search for a deeper 
meaning—or a new way to interpret existing research—is central to the purpose of this 
research study. This inquiry asks whether the existing historical methods of engagement 
between men and anima are sufficient in the modern world and whether re-examining the 
topic might challenge or reaffirm these engagement methods. This process of research is 
supported by the methodology of alchemical hermeneutics. 

Alchemical hermeneutics. Romanyshyn (2007) articulated a research method 
termed alchemical hermeneutics. He noted that alchemical hermeneutics has an applied 
imaginal approach to “a process of research that would keep soul in mind” (Romanyshyn, 


2007, p. 82). His concept of “unfinished business” is central to an imaginal approach 
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because it allows for the researcher’s daydreaming, wandering, and exploring what might 
seem tangential to the topic at hand. As Romanyshyn (2007) signaled: 


Something of the unfinished business of the soul in the work lingers, and it is 
attention to this unfinished business that characterizes an imaginal approach to 
research. ..this unfinished business makes its claim upon the researcher through 
his or her complexes. Research then is a vocation, and within an imaginal 
approach, the researcher is called into a work that lingers in the work as a piece of 
unfinished business can work itself throughout the work. (p. 82) 


The unfinished business is in both the soul of the work and the researcher. Romanyshyn 
(2007) discussed Packer and Addison’s (1989) assertions that “our understanding of 
method [of empiricist and rationalist] must change” (p. 33) intentionally so “that change 
is to erase the erasure of the presence of the researcher in research” (Romanyshyn, 2007, 
p. 209). My unfinished business is to continue exploring new and existing methods that 
foster dialogue with anima so that other men may find or recognize similar 
transformative experiences as my own, discussed earlier in the introduction. Romanyshyn 
(2007) further elaborates, “The researcher who belongs to the research process is a 
wounded researcher, and in this respect an imaginal approach belongs to the hermeneutic 
tradition even as it transforms it” (p. 209). This insight from Romanyshyn introduces us 
to a new tool for depth psychological research, the hermeneutic spiral. 

Like traditional hermeneutic methodology, alchemical hermeneutics is used for a 
deeper interpretation of texts. Alchemical hermeneutics differs from philosophical 
hermeneutics by providing a directional aspect that deepens understanding between the 


researcher and a text. Traditional hermeneutics refers to the hermeneutic circle as a 
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method of achieving a “deeper understanding” of a text. This deeper understanding 
requires “a certain preunderstanding of the subject is necessary... yet that understanding 
must be altered in the act of understanding” (Palmer, 1969, p. 25). This pattern of holding 
a preunderstanding of a text until a more profound understanding has occurred can be 
viewed symbolically as a circular process, thus the term hermeneutic circle. Alchemical 
hermeneutics expands on this process by allowing for the presence of the psyche, 
precisely the unconscious elements of the researcher in the form of complexes, 
synchronicities, and transference, to enter into the research itself and influence the 
outcome of the study. The addition of these aspects of the psyche and their contributions 
to the research add layers to the image of the hermeneutic circle. 

As Romanyshyn (2007) suggested, “Taking into account the unconscious aspects 
of the researcher, an imaginal approach refigures and deepens the hermeneutic circle into 
a hermeneutic spiral” (p. 209). Rather than the researcher merely going in circles, psyche 
acts as an outside force pushing the research forward; thus a spiral is a more complete 
metaphor. 

An example of this insertion of the psyche into the research can be seen in the 
writing of this paragraph. At the mention of the image of a spiral, I was reminded of an 
academic paper I wrote years ago regarding the interpretation of a dream in which I was 
walking through a dark forest, spiraling towards a large oak tree in the center. In 
researching the dream at that time, I recall the image of this spiraling path to be 
significant. Jung (1928-30/1984) himself wrote, “The spiral in psychology means that 
when you make a spiral you always come over the same point where you have been 


before, but never really the same, it is above or below, inside, outside, so it means 
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growth” (p. 100). Here, Jung described the symbolic nature of a spiral as it returns to 
itself like a circle does; however, not entirely returning to the place it began. It has grown 
from its point of origin. Romanyshyn (2007) supports the symbolic use of the spiral 
because, as Jung believed, the symbol is an energetic third between the conscious and the 
unconscious. 

For Jung (1944/1968), the anima is often this energetic third. He underscored that 
the anima represents an archetypal figure “which mediate[s] between consciousness and 
the unconscious” (p. 174, CW 91] para. 293). Jung’s ideas support the perspective that 
anima is a bridge between the conscious and the unconscious moving the hermeneutic 
circle forward into a spiral. For Jung (1953/1968), “The way is not straight but appears to 
go round in circles. More accurate knowledge has proved it to go in spirals” (p. 28, [CW 
12], para. 34). Thus, we have moved from spiral to symbol, symbol to bridge, and bridge 
to the anima. These synchronistic links show us that alchemical hermeneutics is 
appropriate for studying a modern approach to the connection between men and anima. 
This spiral will manifest in the research process as the reading of a text alters my 
perspective on previously read texts, and this new perspective then changes my 
perspective or “notion” of future texts. This “dialogue” between texts alters the 
researcher’s perspective, resulting in deeper and deeper levels of understanding of 
existing research material. 

The imaginal phenomenological approach within alchemical hermeneutics has 
been present throughout my studies and research. The presence of an other—whom I 
later came to know as my anima—has been and will continue to be represented in the 


work, as she has guided it from the beginning. I often wonder if anima chose this topic or 
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if I encountered anima due to this work. If I am correct in my premise that wooing the 
spirit bride is a means of engaging and dialoguing with anima, then I believe we chose 
each other. 

Limitations and Delimitations 

As mentioned above, given the scope of the research question with its intention to 
produce a historically supported phenomenological description of themes and patterns 
that have aided men in developing a reciprocal, mutually enriching relationship with the 
anima, this study will look at the relationship between men and the spirit bride as anima. I 
explore historical methods of co-creating relationship or union with anima by engaging 
the spirit bride through various incarnations found in shamanism, alchemy, and 
esotericism and whether or not these methods remain effective today. It is not an in-depth 
study of any particular method, as any of these fields would exhaust the scope of this 
study. Rather, this inquiry merely seeks to examine the spirit bride engagement for 
commonalities that may exist in modern practices or the need thereof. 

This study is further delimited by focusing on self-identifying cisgender 
heterosexual men. It is important to note that in Jungian theory, the anima is the 
archetype of the feminine in the unconscious psyche of men. As Jungian scholar Susan 
Rowland (2002) articulated, “In that this locates a feminine mode in the subjectivity of 
the masculine gender, denoting a bisexual unconscious, this is a helpful concept” (p. 
173). However, she reminds us that all archetypes are “plural and androgynous” and 
“mitigates the stress of gender opposition, modeled on heterosexuality” (Rowland, 2002, 
p. 173). To be clear, a man’s unconscious is not wholly feminine any more than a man is 


entirely masculine in his consciousness. These binary terms do, however, assist in 
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marking the ends of a spectrum where one can orient oneself. This Jungian binary is 
addressed as the focus of this dissertation as it most readily aligns with self-identifying 
cisgender heterosexual men. Adjustments could be made accordingly in practice as 
needed for any particular individual. This focused demographic has explicitly been 
chosen due to their disproportionate privilege in modern society. For this demographic to 
engage their feminine to address this disproportionate privilege within modern patriarchy 


is needed now more than ever. 
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Chapter 3 
Review of the Literature 

As this dissertation seeks effective means of engagement between contemporary, 
straight, cisgender men and the anima, or inner feminine, an understanding of how Jung 
conceptualizes anima is an essential starting point. A review of the critiques of some of 
Jung’s major ideas on this theme will follow. The next section introduces how anima is 
conceptualized in the traditions of shamanism, alchemy, and esoterica. Next, the methods 
of engagement with anima within each of the traditions is introduced, followed by an 
overview of how each tradition envisions the goal of this engagement. Finally, differing 
perspectives on how the concept of anima is applied to support personal growth are 
reviewed. 
Anima in C. G. Jung’s Process of Individuation 

C. G. Jung described his concept of the anima as one of the most critical aspects 
of the psyche: Jung (1931/1981) states that men hold an internal image of a woman 
residing in the psyche, independent of any woman known to them in the external 
conscious world. Stein (1998) reminds his reader of Jung’s assertion that everything in an 
individual’s consciousness is mirrored by its opposite in the unconscious and, for Jung, 
one of the ways opposites are understood is through a gender binary: “Conventionally, 
for men, the anima is a female figure; for women the equivalent inner figure—called the 
animus—is masculine” (Stein, 1998, p. 126). While scholars no longer view gender as 
strictly binary (and this critique will be discussed below), it was revolutionary in 


understanding the psyche and the unconscious. These inner figures—anima and 
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animus—are semi-autonomous personalities or entities that provide insight into the 
nature of the soul and a bridge to the collective unconscious (Stein, 1998). 


Jung’s later works describe the anima (and the animus) as an a priori archetypal 
figure of the psyche. Jung (1931/1960) proposed archetypes as “mythological motifs or 
primordial images” that populate the collective unconscious (p. 152, [CW 8], para. 325). 
He believed that they exist beyond the reach of forces that influence one’s consciousness, 
such as family systems or cultural traditions (Stein, 1998). Jung felt these archetypes 
were what the philosopher Immanuel Kant—whose philosophy Jung followed—treferred 
to as a Ding an sich or “a thing in itself.” They are, therefore, unconscious and beyond 
one’s perception. Archetypes can be perceived only through their manifestations upon an 
individual’s psyche (Stein, 1998, p.127). Jung also believed that archetypes exist in this 
reality, yet outside of time and space: “archetypes, so far as we can observe and explain 
them at all, manifest themselves only through their ability to organize images and ideas, 
and this is always an unconscious process which cannot be detected until afterwards” 
(Jung, 1954/1960, p. 231, [CW 8], para. 440). Jung tells us that we generally experience 
archetypes symbolically through active imagination, visions, dream images, or 
synchronicity. 

Jung discovered and developed the concept of anima through a process of active 
imagination. Jung (1989) described the discovery of the anima in his autobiography 
Memories, dreams, reflections. After his difficult split with Sigmund Freud, Jung 
embarked on a period of intense inner work and self-reflection. This inner work often 


took the form of elaborate imaginings, and fantasies progressively intensified in nature. 
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Jung eventually began to ask himself if there was any value to this imaginal process 
(Stein, 1998). In his own words, Jung (1989) described this moment of questioning: 
When I was writing down these fantasies, I once asked myself. “What am I really 
doing? Certainly this has nothing to do with science. But then what is it?” 
Whereupon a voice within me said, “It is art.” I was astonished. It had never 
entered my head that what I was writing had any connection with art. Then I 
thought, “Perhaps my unconscious is forming a personality that is not me, but 
which is insisting on coming through to expression.” I knew for a certainty that 
the voice had come from a woman. I recognized it as the voice of a patient, a 
talented psychopath who had a strong transference to me. She had become a 
living figure within my mind. (p. 185) 
Over time, Jung began to interact and dialogue with this imaginal woman. He noticed that 
though he identified as a logic-oriented scientist, this inner voice spoke with an entirely 
different perspective, that of art and the creative. With continued dialogue, this inner 
woman developed into a robust character with a complex personality (Stein, 1998). For 
Jung, this experience was profound and more than mere imaginings; as he put it, “I felt a 
little awed by her. It was like the feeling of an invisible presence in the room” (Stein, 
1989, p. 189). 
In his autobiography, Jung introduced us not only to his concept of anima but his 
discovery of this component of the psyche through his personal use of active imagination. 
We first hear the term anima within the first few pages, where he describes his childhood 


housekeeper. He described her physical appearance in great detail, remarking that even 
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late in life, he “can see, even now, her hairline, her throat, with its darkly pigmented skin, 
and her ear” and how it was both “very strange and strangely familiar” (Jung, 1989, p.8). 
Even with this detailed remembrance with the feelings of it “belonging” to Jung as well 
as being “connected in some way with other mysterious things,” he did not yet 
understand the importance of this feminine imagery. He then states that this woman 
would later become a component of his anima. His mentioning of the anima so early in 
his own story, while not yet describing the archetypal concept, lends to the 
mysteriousness of this phenomenon. 


Jung (1989) described an early vision in 1913 wherein he felt a sense that 
“something in the air” that felt “darker” was growing more and more intense He states: 


In October, while I was alone on a journey, I was suddenly seized by an 
overpowering vision: I saw a monstrous flood covering all the northern and low- 
lying lands between the North Sea and the Alps. When it came up to Switzerland I 
saw that the mountains grew higher and higher to protect our country. I realized 
that a frightful catastrophe was in progress. I saw the mighty yellow waves, the 
floating rubble of civilization, and the drowned bodies of uncounted thousands. 
Then the whole sea turned to blood. This vision lasted about one hour. I was 
perplexed and nauseated, and ashamed of my weakness. (p. 175) 

Two weeks later Jung had another similar vision, only more intense. This time his vision 

was accompanied by an inner voice saying, “Look at it well; it is wholly real and it will 

be so. You cannot doubt it” (Jung, 1989, p. 175). On August 1, 1914, war broke out in 


Europe, solidifying for Jung a belief in the unconscious and autonomous “voices” that he 
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“had to try to understand” (Jung, 1989, p. 176). He made probing his personal 
unconscious a priority over all other work and began by “writing down the fantasies” 
(Jung, 1989, p. 176) he experienced during the day. Shifting from spontaneous visions to 
having visions with intent demonstrates Jung shifting from daydreaming to active 
imagination. 

At this time Jung began to use the process of active imagination to further explore 
his unconscious. Early in his process, Jung (1989) described imagining a steep descent in 
which he attempted to reach the bottom several times. Jung (1989) expanded more of this 
imaginal space saying, “I found myself at the edge of a cosmic abyss” whereas “I had the 
feeling I was in the land of the dead” (p. 181). Moreover, two figures appeared: one an 
old man who called himself Elijah and the other a “beautiful young girl” (Jung, 1989, p. 
181) who was blind, named Salome. Jung thought the biblical connection to these figures 
was possibly due to his father having been a clergyman. But he did not yet know what 
each figure signified within himself. It would be years before Jung pieced together the 
symbolic meaning of these figures. In Memories, Dreams, Reflections, Jung (1989) does 
eventually state that Salome is an anima figure: 

Salome is an anima figure. She is blind because she does not see the meaning of 

things. Elijah is the figure of the wise old prophet and represents the factor of 

intelligence and knowledge; Salome, the erotic element. One might say that the 
two figures are personifications of Logos and Eros. But such a definition would 
be excessively intellectual. It is more meaningful to let the figures be what they 


were for me at the time—namely, events and experiences. (p. 182) 
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Stein (1998) described Jung’s experience with Salome as “an important inner experience 
of the anima” (p. 126) for Jung that would grow and develop into his theory of anima. 
Active imagination, the process Jung developed in creating the Liber Novus, is like 
dreaming, but the person doing so is awake. The unconscious psyche brings symbols and 
images into consciousness. Active imagination is essentially daydreaming with a purpose. 
This process, performed by Jung and countless individuals since, has led to the discovery 
of similar inner, imaginal figures. 


The role of archetypes and anima in the process of individuation is complicated 
and nuanced. For example, Jung (1928/1966), p. 210, [CW 7], para. 339) described a 
function of the anima as a bridge between the individual consciousness and the collective 
unconsciousness. In other words, “the anima/us allows the ego to enter into and to 
experience the depths of psyche” (Stein, 1998, p. 128). In Archetypes and the Collective 
Unconscious (1959), Jung asserts that the collective unconscious contains shared 
archetypes. This collective unconscious lies below or outside of an individual’s personal 
unconscious; therefore, it cannot be directly accessed by an individual. Herein lies the 
value of anima. As an archetype itself, anima has access to the collective unconscious 
and the personal unconscious. Anima, or animus, is essentially the messenger between 
the individual and the collective unconscious. Both anima and animus act as filters, 
allowing some images from the collective unconscious into the conscious mind through 
projection, dreaming, synchronicity, or active imagination: “The contents of anima and 
animus can be integrated, but they themselves cannot, because they are archetypes” (p. 


20). Anima and animus themselves are beyond perception. 
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Many scholars have further developed Jung’s ideas about the characteristics and 
functions of anima. Robert A. Johnson writes simply and directly to the psychology of 
anima and other archetypal images in relationships. His renowned books He (Johnson, 
1974), She (Johnson, 1986), and We (Johnson, 1985) are exercises in succinctness. His 
other works Lying with the Heavenly Woman (Johnson, 2009) and The Fisher King and 
the Handless Maiden (Johnson, 1993) are brief explorations of feminine archetypal 
projections and interrelatedness common in the lives of men. Johnson’s work is important 
because he takes hard-to-grasp, numinous concepts around unseen aspects of psyche and 
unfelt interactions with the unconscious, and makes them approachable for non-academic 
readers, making it useful for therapists to share with patients. Thus, his work serves as a 
model for this inquiry, which seeks ways to make these concepts accessible to 
contemporary men. Hillman (Hillman & Moore, 1990) also examined Jung’s own 
evolving differences between psyche, soul, and anima. Other notable authors have also 
contributed to the field of depth psychology regarding the topic of union with anima. 
These authors, especially Hillman, are brought into dialogue with scholars of the three 
traditions I explore in chapters four, five, and six. 

Jungian analyst James Hollis (1994) suggested the term “the magical other” in the 
context of relationships. This idea is similar to what Owens (2015) regarded as Jung 
finding anima in relationship, not as a solitary individual. Hollis emphasizes the human 
drive for relationships. For Hollis, the need to have a relationship with this intimate other, 
or “magical other,” was essential. Generally, this term applies to anima, but it could be 


animus or some other archetypal other. Hollis differentiated between “being in love” and 
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“loving.” Rather than Jung’s understanding of the personal anima as an autonomous 
entity, Hollis viewed the magical other in the context of the relationship. In other words, 
anima only shows up when we relate to something else. To understand how a man can 
engage his anima, Hollis showed how this search for the magical other is unconscious. 

Jung’s unique process of discovery and engagement with this inner woman as a 
means to explore the unconscious has become a cornerstone in the depth psychology 
field. While at times controversial, Jung’s research on the anima is unparalleled, weaving 
throughout his Collected Works, letters, lectures, and journals. 
Critiques of Jung’s Framework: Male Privilege, Gender Binary 

Scholars have argued that Jung’s framework comes from a male perspective, 
leaving out female perspectives and experiences (Daly, 1978). Scholars also point out the 
limitations of the gender binary (Perrin, 2021). In response to these critiques, some 
scholars have adapted or expanded Jung’s ideas, while others have rejected them. Jung’s 
anima theory is arguably the most controversial due to these binary limitations and 
gender issues, implying psychological differences between men and women (Stein, 
1998). Even among ardent Jungians, this theory still causes controversy. One position 
views Jung’s approach as “protofeminism,” while another position views it as 
“stereotypic traditional views on the differences between men and women” (Stein, 1998, 
pg. 126). Stein states that, in his opinion, Jung’s theory may incorporate “a little bit of 
both” (p. 126). 

Stein (1998) regarded the most controversial objection to Jung’s concept of anima 
to be its gendered nature, which implies a difference between the psychology of men and 


women. This view of gender was not problematic in Jung’s time; however, since the 
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feminist movement and additional research, we know that psychology is not tied to 
gender, even in a binary sense, not to mention the growing acceptance of gender as a 
gradient. Stein tells us that some scholars consider Jung ahead of his time regarding his 
belief that men have a feminine component and women have a masculine component. 
Other scholars believe Jung’s work reinforced stereotypes of men and women (Ulanov, 
1981). Jung embodied some of the misogyny of his time but also looked beyond the 
cultural dynamics of the time in search of explanations for gender differences (Wehr, 
1987). 

Woodman (1985) argued that while there are differences between the masculine 
and the feminine qualities within the psyche, the masculine and feminine language used 


by traditional Jungians is problematic. Woodman (1985) maintained that language 
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matters: words like “masculine,” “penetrative,” “active,” and “receptive” shift power in 
the world. According to Woodman (1985), patriarchy is not necessarily masculine but a 
power structure. I deeply love Woodman and her work (in fact, the concept of this 
dissertation was hatched at one of her conferences at Pacifica). While I agree that 
patriarchy is a power structure, my perspective is that contemporary cisgender men tend 
to hold the most power; how they use it is vital. A more important question might be how 
they relinquish this power and divest themselves of the notion of control. 

Woodman (1983) agreed with traditional anima/animus theory while 
acknowledging the problematic issues with this terminology. Woodman’s (1983) position 


on Jung’s conception of the psyche is that the language is inadequate but that Jung’s 


language should be forgiven and the value of his ideas acknowledged. She also described 
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the common problems when fathers project their anima onto their daughters (Woodman, 
1983). Woodman (1983) further differentiated between the masculine and patriarchy, 
noting “female patriarchs can be just as domineering as males. Like their male 
counterparts, they live in a patriarchal ethos that operates through control over others, 
over themselves, over nature” (Woodman, 1996, p. 4). 

Hillman (1972) critiqued Jung’s “notion of anima” for often being too rigid. 
Hillman emphasized that this rigid “notion” held by Jung is personal and personified 
soul-image: 

The Anima is a person and anima is a conceptual notion and anima means soul. 

Jung calls her “she,” and she it is who creates conflicting confusions and 

attractions, who brings moods and desires and neurovegetative symptoms, who 

kindles the peculiar fascinations of fantasy that turn one’s head, and yet also 

conveys a vague sense of interiority, a sense of soul. (p. 21) 

Hillman (1983) contended that Jung’s personal anima as she is the personal-myth side of 
Jung who had healed himself with the use of fictional psychic imagery. These fictional 
images of the psyche, as found in Jung’s Red Book, produce therapeutic healing by 
shaping one’s ideas. 

Rowland (2002) agreed when she wrote, “This intertwining of theory and fiction 
enables archetypal psychology to provide a sophisticated and subtle body of writings, 
expressly designed to undermine dogmatic statements on gender; gender roles and the 
feminine” (p. 77). Rowland suggested a more nuanced approach to anima. While she 
agrees that anima is the archetype of the feminine within the unconscious psyche of men, 


she feel this strict definition lacks inclusivity. Rowland (2002) found this definition 
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helpful “in that this locates a feminine mode in the subjectivity of the masculine gender, 
denoting a bisexual unconscious” (p. 173). Furthermore, Rowland (2002) noted that Jung 
modeled the anima on his own personal psyche, thereby “designating female subjectivity 
as ‘more unconscious’ than that of men” (p. 173). 
Three Traditions: Shamanism, Alchemy, Esotericism 

Jung’s concept of anima resonates with concepts common to various traditions of 
shamanism, alchemy, and esotericism. While the vocabulary and imagery used to 
describe the anima concept may differ across the traditions, the common thread seems to 
be engagement with a female figure as a bridge to otherwise inaccessible wisdom or 
knowledge to bring about individuation, wholeness, or enlightenment. These three 
traditions—shamanism, alchemy, and esotericism—and their relationship to the topic are 
examined in depth in the following chapters. Chapter four examines wooing the spirit 
bride from a shamanic perspective. Chapter five examines wooing the spirit bride from an 
alchemical perspective. Chapter six examines wooing the spirit bride from an esoteric 
perspective. Each chapter follows a similar outline focusing on answering these main 
questions from the perspective of each tradition: Who is the spirit bride? How does one 
engage the spirit bride? What is the goal of engaging with the spirit bride? How is this 
relevant to contemporary men in and depth psychology? Chapter seven summarizes my 
research and presents recommendations as well as areas for further research. 

In his classic work Shamanism: Archaic Techniques of Ecstasy, Eliade (1964) 
mentioned that shamanism is a complex phenomenon that distinguishes itself from “other 
magicians or medicine men of primitive cultures” (p. 5). This distinction is defined by 


Eliade as a technique of ecstasy in which a shaman exhibits mastery of a specific type of 
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magic: fire medicine, soul retrieval, or communication with “spirits” (Eliade, 1964, p. 6). 
Essentially, shamanism is a way to engage with unseen realms and the entities and 
phenomena that reside there. 

Alchemy is the art and science of transforming imperfect substances into their 
most perfect state (Pernety, 1758/2018). While alchemy is often dismissed by scientists 
as “proto-chemistry,” Eliade (1964) cautioned modern researchers that “alchemy is one 
of those creations of the pre-scientific era and the historiographer who would attempt to 
present it as a rudimentary phase of chemistry or, indeed, as a secular science, would be 
treading on very shaky ground” (p. 13). In making this comment, Eliade urged us to look 
beyond the narrow focus of laboratory sciences to see the wealth of knowledge subtly 
hidden just beneath the surface of these symbolic experimentations. 

Jung asserted that alchemy is a means of externalizing through projection onto 
chemical processes the transformation within the psyche or soul: “The projections of the 
alchemist were nothing other than unconscious contents appearing in matter, the same 
contents that modern psychotherapy makes conscious by the method of active 
imagination before they unconsciously change into projections” (Jung 1955-56/1970, p. 
320). Here Jung emphasized the connection and similarities between medieval alchemy 
and modern psychotherapy. 

Western esoteric traditions can trace their origins to the first century A.D. in the 
religious thinking of Hermeticism, Gnosticism, and Neoplatonism (Goodrick-Clark, 
2008). During the Renaissance, these traditions were rediscovered through ancient texts 
that reintroduced the practices of astrology, alchemy, and magic. These Renaissance 


practices later led to the more structured, post-Reformation practices of theosophy, 
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Rosicrucianism, and Freemasonry. Nineteenth-century occultism, spiritualism, and 
ceremonial magical have extended these practices to the present day. According to 
Goodrick-Clark (2008), “the modern occult revival extends from nineteenth-century 
spiritualism ... [to] the analytical psychology of Carl Gustav Jung” (p. 3). Basically, 
esotericism is the means of passing hidden knowledge from initiate to initiate. The 
specific practices of esoteric organizations shift over time as the culture in which they 
operate changes. Although the organizations differ at different points in time and place, 
many of them share core principles or beliefs. 

Who is the Spirit Bride? 

Scholars of these three traditions—shamanism, alchemy, and esotericism—have 
documented the characteristics of the archetype of the spirit bride. In shamanism, the 
spirit bride refers to a spirit, deity, or other female entity from another realm. In many 
cases, the spirit bride is the shaman’s connection to other realms and healing spirits 
(Eliade, 1964). The spirit bride will continue to be a source of training, healing, and 
divination for the shaman throughout his life (Krippner, 2002). Eliade (1964) describes a 
ritual union between a young shaman and a “celestial wife” amongst the Buryat Teleut 
peoples of Siberia. 

Similarly, a shaman of the Soara tribesman of Orissa is chosen by a female spirit 
with whom he then enters into a marriage (Lewis, 1997). Amongst the Arctic Chukchee, 
a cisgender, heterosexual male shaman often has a spirit wife who holds a role similar to 
that of a real, living wife within the family. She offers wisdom and comfort to those 


beyond just the shaman alone. Ethiopian zār rituals explicitly use spirit possession and 
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celestial marriage to bring union between spirit and mortal (Lewis, 1997). Haitian voodoo 
cults use an even more elaborate marital theme in ritual. When a man wants permanent 
protection, one of the /oa or “mysteries” makes a formal marriage proposal to him. The 
goddess Azlee, the patron of lovers, “is particularly uxorious and regularly offers her 
hand to any man who serves her zealously, especially if he is about to take a mortal wife! 
She then insists on marrying her devotee first, in case he should forget her” (Lewis, 1997, 
p. 55). The common thread in these shamanic traditions is marriage between a man and 
an unseen female spirit bride. 

The relationship between a male shaman and these female entities or spirits which 
he “regularly incarnates” is often referred to as a “marriage or kinship” (Lewis, 2003). 
Lewis elaborated by saying the terminology used depends on the sexual identity of both 
the subject and the spirit involved: “The idiom of marriage seems to be favoured where 
stress is laid on the contractual rather than the biologically determined nature of the 
relationship, and where the possessed subject and possessing spirit are of opposite sex” 
(p. 52). This is important because, while this research is focused specifically on men and 
engagement with the anima as the spirit bride, there are other relationships between 
shaman and spirit, whether female shaman and male spirit/spouse, same-sex unions, or 
even androgynous shamans and spirits. 

Sandner (1997) discussed the spirit bride and her connection to analytical 
psychology in that they share a personified feminine image residing within the psyche of 
men. This feminine image of the spirit bride, called anima in depth psychology, 


“represents the soul in its role as a gateway to the deeper psyche” (p. 8). Sandner 
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continues, stating that “both anima and animus are thought of not only as images but also 
as entities (complexes) with an autonomous existence in the psyche” (p. 8). Both shaman 
and analyst view these spirit brides as separate from the individual. 

In alchemy, Luna, or sometimes Sophia, is a figure representing the hidden 
emanations of God, or the wisdom of God. She is often represented symbolically in 
alchemical illustrations as a vessel or retort. Jung (1955-56/1970) used the language of 
alchemy, defining Luna and Sol: Sol is regarded as the masculine and active half of 
Mercurius, while the passive part is Luna, “because she borrows her light from the sun” 
(p. 97). Another quality of Luna is her complexity: “Luna is the sum and essence of the 
metals, natures, which are all taken up in her shimmering whiteness. She is multi-natured, 
whereas Sol has an exceptional nature” (Jung, 1955-56/1970, p. 176). While Sol is a 
simple concept—he is just fire or light—Luna is the entirety of matter: “He is in himself 
nothing other than pure fire. This role of Luna devolves upon the anima as she personifies 
the plurality of archetypes, Luna is the universal receptacle of all things, the first gateway 
of heaven” (Jung 1955-56/1970, p. 176). 

While Jung places Luna within a dualistic system, Roob (2001) observed the 
more complicated dynamic between these two opposites and what depth psychology 
would call the transcendent third. This dynamic is represented by the three alchemical 
primes: mercury, sulphur, and salt. Roob (2001) observed that Luna represents 
mercury—the feminine principle—which is the “protean aspect of natural processes” and 
their “fluid changeability” (p. 26). The counterforce to mercury is represented by the 
masculine sulphur, which is rigid and “also defines and shapes” (Roob, 2014, p. 26). A 


third fundamental principle is salt, which represents the body or matter. Paracelsus states 
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that sulphur represents soul and mercury represents intellect. Together these three 
principles—mercury, sulphur, and salt—known as the tria prima, represent mind, soul, 
and body, respectively (Roob, 2001). Thus, in alchemy, Luna can be understood as mind 
or wisdom. It should be noted that within the alchemical tradition, the role of Luna is not 
inferior to that of the masculine Sol. 

Von Franz (1979) points out that alchemists like Paracelsus and Dorn believed 
that matter, in the form of the prima materia, “was a living counterpart to the creating 
deity” (p. 40). Von Franz noted, “There were two things in the beginning: the male father 
spirit and the female matrix being” (p. 40). Von Franz is saying that contrary to the later 
Christian church’s teachings, these alchemists believed that matter was a living 
counterpart to the spiritual creator God. Thus, alchemists believed that the feminine 
principle was equal to that of the masculine, rather than something inferior, created by a 
masculine God. 

In alchemical imagery, Luna is depicted as the moon or a queen, or both. Edinger 
(1994) helps us identify Luna as he discussed the images in the Rosarium 
Philosopharum, an alchemical text containing a series of ten pictures, upon which Jung 
(1946/1966) built his concept of The Psychology of the Transference. In the second of 
these pictures, Edinger pointed out that we see the emergence of opposites: a king and 
queen holding hands. The king represents Sol and stands upon the sun; the queen 
represents Luna and stands upon the moon. This picture shows these masculine and 
feminine principles separated (separatio) and personified. These personified images help 


us conceptualize unseen aspects of the cosmos and psyche: our inner and outer worlds. 
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In esotericism, the divine presence is sometimes known as Sophia, the Scarlet 
Woman, or the Kabbalat shekinah. Scholars like Meade (1908), Scholem (1974), as well 
as Jung (1959/1968) documented Sophia imagery in historical texts, such as the Gnostic 
bible. Sophia means “wisdom.” This wisdom, considered feminine, goes hand in hand 
with knowledge, which is regarded as masculine. Early Gnostic Christian sects believed 
wisdom was a way to connect with God by going inward. This idea resonates with Jung’s 
anima concept. In Gnosticism, Sophia is a female figure. She is essentially a personified 
wisdom, which directly correlates to anima as the feminine soul. Sophia is 
simultaneously soul and an aspect of God—she is the divinity of God that resides in man. 
Some Gnostics believed that Sophia was also the twin of Jesus. She is sometimes referred 
to as the “bride of Christ.” Sophia becomes the holy spirit or ghost in the modern 
Christian church. Sophia is also associated with the shekinah. Stavish (2007) describes 
the shekinah as “being a great billowing cloud and as physically palatable and tangible” 
(p. 35) The shekinah is also described as distinctly feminine; Stavish says, “her presence 
is described in sexual imagery” (p. 35). Whereas the shekinah is more amorphous, Sophia 
is personified. Sophia is referenced in the dead Sea Scrolls as the anthropomorphic 
expression of the emanations of God. Sophia is associated with assisting the intangible, 
masculine God in creating the material world. The Scarlet Woman is mentioned in occult 
texts such as The Book of the Law (Crowley, 2004). The Scarlet Woman, or the Whore of 
Babylon, is a version of Sophia demonized by the church. Crowley (2004) wrote about 
the Scarlet Woman in his description of the occult system, Thelema. In the Thoth tarot 
deck created by Crowley, this scarlet woman stands prominently in front of the image of 


the priest on the Hierophant card, a notably masculine card. 
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How Does One Engage with the Spirit Bride? 

Across the three traditions of shamanism, alchemy, and esotericism, scholars 
illustrate the processes of engagement with anima as the spirit bride. The common themes 
in the process are meeting the spirit bride, union with the spirit bride, severe illness or 
death, and being reborn or resurrected. Through their research on the shamanic traditions, 
scholars such as Eliade (1964), Sandner (1999), Lewis (1997), and Merchant (2012) 
document how the shaman comes into contact with the spirit bride through ritual, ecstatic 
practices such as dance, spinning, fasting, journeying, or by altering his conscious 
perspective via psychotropic substances or psychedelic plant medicines. Sometimes this 
engagement is spontaneous, through severe illness or death. This connection, or union, is 
often facilitated by elder shamans as a rite of passage to step fully into one’s power. 
Lewis (1997) asserts that a potential shaman is called by a series of traumatic 
experiences, illnesses, or curses that leads to increased control around altered states of 
consciousness via trance, journeys, or visions. The shaman eventually achieves control of 
this new way of being when he achieves “a stable relationship which is formulated...in 
terms of marriage” (Lewis, 1997, p. 57). The themes of spirit bride encounters, union, 
death, and rebirth do not always appear in this order but are often present in shamanic 
initiation. 

An example from a specific shamanic tradition is offered by Eliade (1964), who 
describes a ritual union between a young shaman and a “celestial wife” amongst the 
Buryat Teleuet peoples of Siberia. The young shaman will be taken to the “center of the 


world” (p. 75), where he meets a god of dance and wealth. He then has “amorous 


relations” (p. 75) with the god’s nine wives before meeting his future celestial wife. 
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Another example of engagement with the celestial bride from the Q’ero people in Peru is 
documented by Greer (2014). 

Shamans recognize that to achieve union with a spirit bride from another realm, 
shamans must journey to another realm or make themselves available for a spirit to visit 
in this realm. Lewis (1971) describes the shamanistic concept of spirit possession, which 
can be manifested in ecstatic states such as soul loss, ecstatic trance, divination, 
exorcism, and erotic passion. The ecstatic state is one of the main ways that a shaman 
engages spirits from other realms. It is an invitation for a spirit to connect with the 
shaman in the material world (Lewis, 1971). Eliade (1964) describes how the ecstatic 
state facilitates the shaman’s movement to another realm inhabited by the spirit. What is 
most important is that the shaman and spirit bride connect, whether that occurs in the 
material realm or the non-material realm. 

Ecstatic states can be maintained with a spirit through erotic passion. Lewis’s 
(1971) work on erotic passion is essential to this research project. Erotic passion supports 
the notion of spirit bride as dialog in communion with anima. This erotic passion is often 
directed toward a spirit of the opposite sex of the practitioner, except in cases of two- 
spirit shamans, which are not uncommon worldwide. Two-spirit shamans should be 
explored further and can illustrate beneficial characteristics of shamanism, but they are 
outside this project’s scope. 

Noel (1997) investigated the shaman archetype as it appears in cultures around the 
world. For example, Noel explored Merlin in the British Isles, in Eliade’s work on 


shamanism, and in Castaneda’s pseudo-anthropological works. Noel emphasized the 
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concept of the shaman as a wounded healer in a similar manner as TePaske (1997). Noel 
also discusses various aspects of neo-shamanism. He included Harner (1990) and 
Ingerman’s (2008) concepts of core shamanism and how contemporary people practice 
neo-shamanism. Noel showed how the shamanic experience of spirits presenting 
themselves to conscious awareness is the same process as Jungian psychology’s concept 
of active imagination giving unconscious archetypal material to the conscious. These 
concepts depict the method in neo-shamanism of engaging with the spirit world. Noel 
emphasizes the importance of honoring the dream world and active imagination. 
According to Noel, this is how the Western world recovers its soul. Exploring these 
methods aligns Noel with Hillman (Hillman & Ventura, 1992) and Moore (1991) in 
advocating the return of the shaman to the modern world. 

In alchemy, one engages with the spirit bride through the alchemical operation of 
the coniunctio, or chemical wedding. Edinger (1985) discusses how this engagement 
aligns with Jung’s concept of individuation. The alchemical aim is to hold a tension of 
opposites. This tension is something many people find uncomfortable, which leads to 
them choosing one of the two opposing positions. However, Jung believed that if one 
could hold the tension long enough, a third option presented itself. 

The alchemical wedding of opposites results in the rebis, otherwise known as the 
hermaphrodite. Edinger (1994) described different alchemical texts that Jung 
referenced—specifically the Rosarium—which focus on the chemical wedding. While 
Jung used the Rosarium to show that alchemy was modeling interior psychic processes of 


individuals rather than external, chemical processes, Edinger expanded on the alchemical 
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details of the process of mysterium coninuctius. This alchemical process brings together 
opposites to create a new, transcendental third. 

Owens (2015) explores Jung’s hermeneutical process of exploring his inner 
world. Jung saw patterns in his own process that were also found in alchemical texts. 
Owens posited that alchemists—especially those focused on the mysterirum coniunctio, 
or sacred marriage—were talking about the union of the masculine and the feminine, man 
and woman coming together in an alchemical vessel. This is the framework within which 
Jung began to develop his engagement with anima: connecting his conscious, logical, 
masculine mind with his unconscious, feminine self. As Owens claims, this engagement 
took many forms, and not all were pleasant. Jung himself, at times felt as though his 
anima would consume him. Even so, he thought he had no choice but to lean into her. 

Owens (2015) compares Jung’s often perilous engagement with the anima in 
psychology with this coniunctio and observes how it often arises through transference. 
He quotes a passage from Jung in the Collected Works: “the coniunctio is an a priori 
image that occupies a prominent place in the history of man’s mental development” (p. 
17). This direct connection or coniunctio with anima can obscure her presence in counter- 
transference. Some scholars (James Hillman, 1982; Rowland, 2006) claim Jung was 
unaware of his counter-transference. 

In esotericism, one engages with the spirit bride as an anima figure through one of 
four methods: correspondence, living nature, contemplation, or transmutation (Goodrick- 
Clark, 2008, p. 8). Correspondence is the concept that all aspects of the universe are 


connected to elements within each human being. This macrocosm/microcosm 
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relationship “expressed in the axiom ‘as above, so below’” (Goodrick-Clark, 2008, p. 8) 
is expressed symbolically. In this method, anima would be linked to an external symbol 
of the spirit bride. Engaging the symbol facilitates engagement with the anima. Symbolic 
wooing creates a relationship that, if successful, results in a union or marriage. Another 
method of engagement is contemplation or imagination/meditation, similar to Jung’s 
active imagination. Scholars who have documented and explored these practices include 
Henry Corbin (1972), Paracelsus (1537-38), Boehme (1612), and Swedenborg (1778). 
Engagement with living nature or animus mundi is the engagement of the spirit of all 
living things via ceremonial magic, witchcraft, or other rituals in which spirits are 
summoned, or in which direct communication with the spirit world or other planes of 
existence is facilitated. Transmutation is experienced through an active engagement with 
intermediaries. A mystic will commune directly with God (gnosis), but an esotericist 
tends to focus on the intermediaries, like angels, divas, or sephiroth. 

A present-day example of engagement with the feminine can be seen in 
Freemasonry. Some Masonic scholars have documented this engagement within Masonic 
ritual (de Hoyos & Morris, 2007; Albert Pike, 2013; Stavish, 2007). For example, the 
process of becoming a freemason has three degrees of initiation. The first degree is called 
the Entered Apprentice, where one decides to become a mason and is initiated into the 
fraternity. The third degree is called Master Mason, where one becomes a full member of 
the fraternal organization. The second degree is known as the Fellowcraft. The 
importance of this degree is often minimized as merely the halfway point to becoming a 


Master Mason. But Stavish (2007) points out the significance of the allegorical ritual in 
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the second degree: the candidate is introduced to the middle chamber of King Solomon’s 
temple, shown how to access it, and is rewarded upon completion. The middle chamber 
of King Solomon’s Temple is known as the “holy of holies,” or the sanctum sanctorum. 
This place is said to house the shekinah, which, as stated earlier, is believed to be the 
feminine aspect of God. At the close of every lodge meeting of this fraternal 
organization, the feminine is also invoked: “The ways of Virtue are beautiful. Knowledge 
is attained by degrees. Wisdom dwells with contemplation. There we must seek her” 
(Stavish, 2007). Here Wisdom references the gnostic Sophia. 


What is the Goal of Engagement with the Spirit Bride? 

For shamans, the goal of engaging with the spirit bride is to achieve the capacity 
to walk in both the material and non-material worlds simultaneously. The Hopi describe 
it as having “one foot in each world” (Allen, 1990). Engagement with the spirit bride also 
seeks to achieve wholeness, balance, wisdom, and revelation of the natural world. Jung 
was interested in shamanic traditions and saw a connection between the shaman’s ecstasy 
and individuation: 

The [shaman’s] ecstasy is often accompanied by a state in which the shaman is 

‘possessed’ by his familiars or guardian spirits. By means of this possession he 

acquires the mystical organs which in some sort constitute his true and complete 

spiritual personality. This confirms the psychological inference that may be drawn 
from shamanic symbolism, namely, that it is a projection of the individuation 

process. (Jung 1954/1983, p. 341, [CW 13], para. 432) 

Essentially, Jung recognized that this engagement with spirit images is a dialog with the 


unconscious. Bringing unconscious material into consciousness facilitates individuation. 
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A shaman would describe this as becoming a person of power (Eliade, 1964). In 
shamanic traditions, when the union or marriage is finalized, the shaman has a permanent 
bridge to other worlds (Smith, 2007). The union permanently changes how the shaman 
views his world, essentially changing his reality. It gives him access to knowledge and 
wisdom not found in the material world. 

Alchemical work is about a move towards wholeness. In his later works, Jung 
explored alchemy and how it archetypally aligns with the psyche (Schwartz-Salant 
(1995). At 80, Jung completed Mysterium Coniunctionis, the fourteenth volume of his 
collected works and widely regarded as his magnum opus. This work focuses on the 
symbolism in the alchemical process of coniunctio. Jung (1954/1963) writes in this work: 

Investigation of alchemical symbolism, like a preoccupation with mythology, 

does not lead one away from life any more than a study of comparative anatomy 

leads away from the anatomy of the living man. On the contrary, alchemy affords 
us a veritable treasure house of symbols, knowledge of which is extremely helpful 

for an understanding of neurotic psychotic processes. (pg. xviii) 

By drawing on the concept of the coniunctio, Jung showed that through the psychological 
function of projection, operant alchemists were unconsciously attempting to unite the 
opposing masculine and feminine aspects of the psyche, which they viewed as spirit and 
matter (Grossinger, 1991). 

Alchemy is rich with examples of this practice of bringing the masculine and 
feminine together. Many works illustrate the conuiuctio or rebis (alchemical 
hermaphrodite) creation as a union of opposites often described as the chemical wedding. 


The literature on alchemy and esoterica is extensive and diverse, spanning centuries. 
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Lyndy Abraham’s (1988) work, A Dictionary of Alchemical Imagery, is accepted by 
many as an approachable entry into alchemy for researchers. 

For esotericism, one goal of engagement with the spirit bride is transmutation. 
Transmutation is not merely gaining knowledge of the universe or world but an 
understanding that fundamentally changes the practitioner. Goodrick-Clark (2008) stated 
that “by virtue of this revealed knowledge, the hidden being experiences an inner 
metamorphosis or ‘second birth’” (p. 9). Engaging with shekinah or Sophia is a means of 
attaining wisdom and embodying feminine principles. In Freemasonry, this goal has been 
referred to as the “genius” of Freemasonry (de Hoyos, 2007). 

Alchemy and Rosicrucianism were precursors to Freemasonry, but as those 
practices took on more patriarchal attributes, the feminine was inadvertently discarded. 
The genius of Freemasonry is that it continues to hide the feminine in plain sight. The 
purpose of Freemasonry is to embody the feminine by what appears to be a masculine 
practice. In a world that doesn’t accept the feminine, the feminine has been repackaged as 
a masculine practice. Pike (2013) viewed Freemasonry as a fraternity based on brotherly 
love, relief, and truth. These feminine attributes are echoed in the three great pillars of 
Freemasonry: wisdom, strength, and beauty. While strength is associated with 
masculinity, wisdom and beauty are usually considered feminine. For freemasons, the 
stated goal is to take good men and make them better. The goal is to develop the “weaker 
half of men.” While this may sound like a statement of feminine qualities being inferior, 
some masonic researchers believe these qualities are merely underdeveloped in men 


(Stavish, 2007). The goal of Freemasonry, therefore, is to remedy this imbalance. 
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Applications of the Spirit Bride Concept: Differing Perspectives 

Recognizing how man has traditionally engaged with the spirit bride in different 
traditions helps us to understand the concept. Still, it does not necessarily guide us to 
engage with the spirit bride today. One controversy in how to apply the anima concept 
within depth psychology surrounds the role of therapy. Traditional Jungians, such as Von 
Franz, Johnson, and Neumann, believe individuation happens, as Jung stated, by holding 
the tension of opposites, and that this is best done in a one-on-one analytical dynamic 
(i.e., a therapy session or analysis). Hillman (1975), however, says individuation happens 
through one’s entire waking and sleeping life and often doesn’t happen in therapy. 
Hillman argued that analyzing the archetypal symbols that present themselves for 
engagement throughout our lives is not enriching the symbol but murdering it. For 
Hillman, the analysis of an image turns it into a meaningless sign. Instead, Hillman 
demanded we dialog with these archetypal symbols because, as stated earlier, they are 
autonomous beings, not static images to be interpreted. 

Hillman (1975) was concerned as new-ageism and self-help movements began to 
co-opt ideas from depth psychology. He saw these movements as a spiritual bypass 
shoving anything “not positive” into shadow. In other words, these movements valued 
only the good, the love, and the light. Moore (1990) emphasized Hillman’s view: 

He sees the tendencies of spiritual practice to rise above or move beyond the 

valley of the soul, preferring the peaks of spirit. Spirit tends to be escapist, 

literalistic, and single-minded in its detours around soul. In a context in which 
spirit (religion, strategies for life, and new-age experiments) is widely 


championed, Hillman speaks strongly for the soul. (p. 7) 
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Hillman recognized the need for new approaches to psychology and the soul. He was 
open to new approaches of soul-making that embraced pathology, but not those that 
rendered pathology unconscious. 

Hillman (1975) maintained that one must see themselves both in and of the world. 
One must see soul not just in oneself, not just within other humans, but in non-human 
persons. Hillman also spoke to the reality of living an archetypal life, meaning that 
archetypes are real, engaged, and autonomous in our day-to-day lives, not just in therapy 
sessions or dreams: “What is needed is a revisioning, a fundamental shift of perspective 
out of that soulless predicament we call modem consciousness” (Hillman, 1975, p. 3). 
Hillman founded archetypal psychology as his own theory, separate from Jung’s 
analytical psychology. 

Hillman’s (1975) approach to applying the concept of the spirit bride is to keep 
the dialog going without much analysis. He describes union with the spirit bride in the 
myth of Cupid and Psyche, saying, “The myth of Eros and Psyche, whose relevance for 
us has been rediscovered in analysis ... can no longer be bound to a prescribed ritual 
called the analytical method” (J. Hillman, 1972, p. 113). Speaking on alternatives to 
Jungian analysis, Hillman again calls on us to leave the clinical environment. He 
maintains, “Analysis now points beyond itself; something else must happen, so that Eros 
and Psyche...can find union in life and so that psychological creativity, including its 
psychopathology, can find adequate forms outside the consulting room” (Hillman, 1975, 
p. 113). 

Scholars also offer different perspectives on the role of the body and embodiment 


in engagement with the spirit bride. Jungian Analyst Woodman (1983) expanded on 
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Jung’s idea of experiencing the psyche in the physical body as true embodiment. 
Woodman (1983) argued persuasively that embodiment inherently comes more readily to 
women. She states that it is not enough to look at psychic material only in the context of 
talk therapy. Neuroses and trauma often manifest in the body, even after they are brought 
into consciousness. Knowing why we have neurosis and what caused it is not enough to 
bring about change. The body is so effective at holding mentally overwhelming 
experiences that even after one processes these experiences mentally, the body still holds 
the most challenging parts of that experience. If we don’t allow the soul within the body 
to fully feel that experience, it will continue to manifest as the symptoms of neuroses or 
as physical, psychosomatic symptoms. Building on Woodman’s ideas about embodiment, 
Mindell (1993) founded Process Work, a practice of standing, noticing what is felt in the 
body and where it is felt. The feeling is then asked what it wants or needs. Mindell 
maintains that the body has a subtle consciousness. Woodman and Mindell recognized 
that the body’s importance is valuable and imperative to understanding the psyche. The 
Western world has, by and large, ignored this aspect of practical engagement with the 
embodied psyche. Eastern traditions have long addressed this embodiment of psyche in 
practices such as yoga. While Jung writes extensively on yogic practices, he does so from 
an intellectual perspective, not the inherent view of embodiment. 

In applying the concept of the spirit bride to facilitate personal growth, some 
scholars have suggested the importance of shamanic ritual. Based on study of the Q’ero 
people, Bryon’s (2012) work offers practices and exercises for those who want to engage 


psyche more deeply and connectedly in the world. She brings a Jungian approach to 


presenting these shamanic practices. One of these practices is the anye despacho—an 
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offering to Pachamama or mother earth—in the spirit of reciprocity: giving back for the 
many gifts we receive from the earth. For example, beauty is something anyone can 
always give back to the earth. Bryon shows practices of Inca shamans to engage with 
each other actively, the spirit world, and the earth. Through a Jungian lens, Bryon 
asserted that these practices psychologically benefit modern, non-indigenous peoples. 
She offered correlations between Q’ero symbolism and Jungian terminology. 

Plotkin (2010), another Jungian and shamanic scholar, created Animus Valley 
Institute to develop contemporary methods to access the psyche, especially anima. His 
approach blends depth psychology methods with core shamanic practices. Like Bryon, 
Plotkin (2010) offered practical ways for modern people to re-engage with the soul and 
the natural world. In alignment with Abram’s (1997) view of language and speaking 
oneself into the world, Plotkin’s approach is centered on telling the stories of one’s life 
and then changing those stories to change one’s life. Greer (2014) observed that 
individuals have life stories of who they are, and this story often results in neuroses. He 
argues that if one can change that story, they can change who they are, how they feel, and 
how they interact with the world. The idea of engaging symbolic meaning and changing 
how we interact with those symbolic images changes how we relate to the world. From a 
shamanic perspective, words are symbolic and magical. Using different words and stories 
to describe ourselves to ourselves is a magically transformative process. Greer (2014) 
discussed the inner aspects of psyche, as mentioned above in the discussion of Abram’s 
(1997) work. Greer also concluded that engaging with spirits as symbols through dialog 


changes who we are. Essentially, Greer underscored that the traditional shamanic 
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techniques are very similar to the techniques found in analysis, we merely need to adjust 
the vocabulary used to describe the process. 


Chapter Three Conclusion 

This chapter began by introducing Jung’s discovery of the anima. While this 
discovery was spontaneous to Jung after his break with Freud, Jung later found similar 
imagery within shamanism, alchemy, and esoterica (occult). Within the literature 
describing three distinct traditions of shamanism, alchemy, and esotericism, we see a 
common core image of engaging with a spirit bride. That this image has persisted through 
historical contexts speaks to its importance for men. The archetype of the spirit bride has 
consistency and permanence across time and culture. The nuances of the image, the 
method of engagement, and the goal of that engagement may vary slightly due to culture. 
This literature review supports the exploration of how contemporary culture, with its 
unique problems and advances in technology, may require a new approach to dialogue 
between the anima as spirit bride and cisgender, heterosexual men. In the next chapter, I 


examine wooing the spirit bride specifically from a shamanic perspective. 
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Chapter 4 
Wooing the Spirit Bride in the World of Shamanism 

While other scholars have examined the connections and similarities between 
depth psychology and shamanism (Bryon, 2012; Corbett, 1996; Deloria, Deloria, & 
Bernstein, 2009; Eliade, 1964; Gagan, 1998; Carl Greer, 2014; Harner, 1980; Howe, 
2006; C. G. Jung, 1957/1983; Keeney, 1994; S. Krippner, 1992; Merchant, 2012; 
Mindell, 1993; Noel, 1997; Plotkin, 2010, 2013; Ryan, 2002; Sandner & Wong, 2013; 
Scuro & Rodd, 2015; M. Stein, 1984; Bradley A. TePaske, 1997; VanWagenen, 2012), 
the unique contribution of this work is in turning a depth psychological lens on the 
specific shamanic act of wooing the spirit bride. As mentioned in chapter one, I defined 
the act of wooing the spirit bride as actively creating a state of receptivity in order to 
form a sacred union with her. By better understanding how this relationship is co-created, 
depth psychologists can better support contemporary men to have an ally (anima) as they 
explore their personal unconscious and move toward individuation. 

The archetype of the spirit bride, the act of wooing her, and the resulting union 
with her have been found in many cultures worldwide. I begin this chapter by exploring 
the literature on the concept of the spirit bride in shamanism, the anima archetype in 
depth psychology, and the parallels between the two. I then discuss the cross-culturally 
shared aspects of the spirit bride as an anima figure. Historical and archeological 
accounts of wooing spirit brides are explored from a depth perspective in search of useful 
methods that contemporary men can employ to better engage with anima. Finally, I 
discuss the sacred marriage in shamanism—the goal of wooing the spirit bride—and how 


it relationally benefits contemporary men. Ultimately, I conclude that contemporary men 
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can and should directly experience the spirit bride through psychotherapy informed by 
shamanic traditions and neo-shamanic practices. 

For the purposes of this study, I will define a shaman as one who uses ecstatic 
states to access other realms to encounter spirits, souls of the dead, or lost souls. 
Shamanism will be defined as the practice of dialoguing with these other-worldly entities 
for healing, wisdom or knowledge acquisition, or personal transformation. According to 
Eliade (1964), “The shaman specializes in a trance during which his soul is believed to 
leave his body and ascend to the sky or descend to the underworld” (Eliade, 1964, p. 5). 
The concept of “the underworld” is similar to that of the “lowerworld,” a place Harner 
(1980) and Ingerman (2008) described in core shamanism, or the common practices and 
core attributes of shamanism after removing any cultural aspects of specific traditions. In 
the context of shamanism, wooing the spirit bride is an interaction or engagement, which 
will be the focus of this chapter. 

Before proceeding further on the topic of shamanism in relation to depth 
psychology, I am mindful of my approach and biases on this topic. It is clear to me when 
reading the works of many “authorities” on the phenomenon of shamanism that a 
Eurocentric position is often present. The tone of many scholars is often outdated, lacks 
inclusion, and could even be viewed as offensive to many (DuBois, 2011; Sidky, 2010). 
Even Eliade—widely regarded as a leading expert on shamanic scholarship—has been 
critiqued for his reductionism and monism, effectively shoehorning numerous diverse 
cultures and their approaches to spirituality into one grand system (Sidky, 2010). I 
acknowledge and accept these critiques while refraining from completely dismissing the 


extensive collection of data and research compiled by such scholars. I take special care to 
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avoid offensive terminology often found in earlier research when describing historical 
and contemporary shamanism (i.e., primitive, rudimentary, archaic, etc.). 

Furthermore, as I engage with scholarship on shamanic traditions, I am mindful of 
my biases and my positioning as a white, European-descended, straight, cisgendered, 
middle-class man who has also trained in shamanism with the Q’ero people in South 
America. I concur with Krippner (2002), who noted that “Western interpretations of 
shamanism often reveal more about the observer than they do about the observed” (p. 
963). To address my implicit bias and approach the topic of shamanism objectively, I 
have adopted the following three-part approach proposed by Sidky (2010): 

...1t is necessary to pay meticulous attention to the ethnographic complexities 

within and between cultures, rigorously evaluate the quality of the data at hand, 

and be prepared to honestly assess and accept the implications of data that are at 

variance with cherished hypotheses or generalizations. (p. 229) 

For example, when speaking about specific cultural practices, I view them within 
the context of their own culture. When talking about archetypal or common 
characteristics of the spirit bride and wooing, I explicitly signal a core shamanism 
perspective to avoid ignoring ethnographic complexities between cultures. 

Shamanism and Depth Psychology 

The millennia-old practice of entering trance states easily eclipses the barely 
century-old “art and practice of psychotherapy” (Sandner & Wong, 2013, p. 3). Cave 
paintings depicting trance states, discovered in the south of France and dating back as 
early as twelve thousand years ago, are thought to represent the earliest recording of 


shamanic practices (Eliade, 1964; Merchant, 2012; Noel, 1997). It is believed that the 
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shamanic practices and trancelike states associated with these prehistoric images likely 
occurred long before their creation (Eliade, 1964; Noel, 1997; R. L. Stein & Stein, 2017). 

The shaman’s ancient and resilient healing practices found worldwide deeply 
resonated with Jung, who saw correlations between these practices and the emerging art 
and science of analytical psychology (Sandner & Wong, 2013). According to Sandner 
(2013), “Jung realized that in spite of their apparent differences, both shamanism and 
analytical psychology focused on healing and growth (individuation) of the psyche” (p. 
3). Jung’s recognition of the similarities between these two disciplines is supported by 
many therapists today who incorporate some aspects of shamanic practice into their 
therapeutic models. 

However, Jung and his actual connection to shamanism have long been debated. 
While many comparisons have been made between Jung’s analytical psychology and 
shamanic cosmology (Corbett, 1996; Dudle, 1979; Carl Greer, 2014; S. Krippner, 1992; 
Merchant, 2012; Sandner & Wong, 2013; Smith, 2007; M. Stein, 1984; Tacey, 1997; 
Bradley A. TePaske, 1997; VanWagenen, 2012), Jung wrote very little on the subject 
relative to his extensive collected works. Much of his knowledge of the structure and 
symbolism found in shamanism is based upon Eliade’s work (Smith, 2007), and thus is 
second-hand at best. According to Smith (2007), most of Jung’s interpretations are 
explicitly derived from Eliade’s (1964) iconic work Shamanism: Archaic techniques of 
ecstasy. As discussed earlier, Eliade’s work has been critiqued for his Eurocentric bias 
and monist approach, and therefore Jung’s writing on the subject should be equally 


critiqued. 
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For these reasons, modern researchers express various perspectives on whether a 
strong correlation between shamanism and depth psychology can or should be made. One 
view is that researchers should refrain from aggregating the unique shamanic expressions 
within various cultural groups. As stated in the introduction of this chapter, a singular 
approach to shamanism is often Eurocentric, reductionist, and monist. Another research 
perspective holds that shamanism’s characteristics, images, and other aspects are 
archetypal; they exist a priori in the collective psyche. Those with this perspective 
believe the archetypal qualities of shamanism are universal and that while terminology 
varies between cultures, the different terms essentially describe the same phenomenon. 
Some indigenous scholars hold yet another perspective that rejects non-indigenous 
research as appropriating their cultural practices. Those indigenous scholars with this 
perspective believe that non-indigenous researchers often assign meaning and narratives 
to practices without personal or cultural experience of those practices. This viewpoint is 
valid given historical efforts to eradicate these cultures and traditions. I believe anyone 
can ethically access archetypal shamanic experiences as long as they avoid copying, 
mimicking, or stealing culturally specific practices. If other cultures inform practices, 
those cultures should be acknowledged and credited. With this critical approach in mind, 
I, along with many scholars and psychotherapists, still find value in Jung’s comparisons 
and associations. 

For example, Keeney (1994) wrote about incorporating shamanic practices within 
his psychotherapy practice. As a psychotherapist, Buddhist, and academic researcher, 
Keeney has trained and practiced with shamans around the world. Keeney bridged the 


practices of shamanism and psychotherapy by linking the vocabulary of both modalities. 
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While other authors have attempted this synthesis with varying degrees of success, 
Keeney’s extensive experiences as both therapist and shaman provide deep insights into 
the practices of both. He described detailed personal accounts of having had visions 
which led him to train with numerous shamans. In his research, Keeney described a 
convergent place where multiple shamanic traditions overlap. One such overlap is that of 
an “other world.” This term refers to another realm or state of “non-ordinary reality.” 
Psychologists recognize this “non-ordinary reality” as an altered state of consciousness 
(Wallis, 1999). 

Corbett (1996) also spoke to the similarities and parallels between shamanism and 
depth psychology, specifically the connection between ritual practices in shamanism and 
psychotherapy: 

For centuries, shamans and healers of all types have used rituals to bring about 

wholeness, so it is not surprising that there are parallels between traditional ritual 

practices and the techniques of modern psychotherapy. In both cases, strong belief 
in the underlying mythology (read theoretical orientation) and faith in the 


practitioner and the process help to increase the ritual’s effectiveness. (p. 67) 


Thus, it is Corbett’s belief that the use of ritual in shamanism and contemporary 
psychotherapy can lead to an altered state of consciousness within the therapeutic setting. 

Corbett (1996) asserted that both practitioner and participants (patients) can 
achieve this altered state of consciousness in both shamanic practices as well as ina 
therapeutic setting. Moreover, Corbett (1996) compared the altered state of the shaman 
(which will be discussed in greater detail in a later section of this chapter) to the 


experience of a patient in psychotherapy by stating, “the mental state of the participants is 
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not so obviously dramatically altered as it is in shamanic practice, but all deeply engaged 
therapists periodically work in an altered state of consciousness, which they may not be 
aware of” (p. 125). In making this comparison, Corbett suggested that transformation 
occurs within the individual regardless of whether a shamanic or psychological approach 
is used. He believes that either method of entering an altered state of consciousness— 
shamanic ritual or therapy session—can be beneficial for accessing archetypal material. 
This parallel between archetypal engagement in both shamanism and depth psychology is 
noteworthy while exploring the phenomenon of wooing the spirit bride. 

Another comparison noted by Corbett (1996) is the shaman’s practice of soul 
retrieval and the psychologist’s practice of active imagination. He proposed that during 
soul retrieval, the shaman ritually enters the “lower world” to retrieve a lost part of the 
patient’s soul. Corbett inferred a connection to psychological terminology stating, “the 
shaman enters non-ordinary reality, or an altered state of consciousness, in which he is 
able to see, via his capacity for accurate active imagination, the patient’s situation as it is 
depicted within the realm of the imagination” (p. 123). Corbett’s statement illustrates 
how we can view the phenomenon of soul retrieval from a psychological perspective to 
find commonality with shamanic experiences. If we view the spirit bride as anima and 
anima as soul, the shamanic practice of soul retrieval may be valuable in engaging the 
spirit bride. 

I have come to hold a position similar to Corbett’s (1996), blending shamanic 
practices and depth psychotherapy. While training as a shamanic initiate in Peru in 2007, 
I was introduced to Jung’s psychoanalytic theories. My recognition of the similarities 


between Jung’s model of the psyche and the Q’ero shaman’s description of the cosmos 
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(Bryon, 2012) led to a deeper exploration of both. I am mindful of possible critiques of 
appropriation while practicing a shamanic tradition I was not born into but one to which I 
was invited. Over many years of training with the Q’ero, I have shared Irish magic 
practices and traditions in return. I feel that in my practice as a depth psychotherapist and 
an initiated pampamesayog (a lower level “shaman” who can treat all types of physical 
and mental ailments, perform cleansing rituals to eliminate bad spirits, divine with coca 
leaves, and conduct ceremonies to honor Pachamama), I can bring both perspectives 
together in my practice. I have found that for any given phenomenon experienced by a 
patient, a helpful explanation can be provided from either of these perspectives. As a 
therapist, I defer to the patient about which perspective, language, or imagery seems to 
serve them best at any given moment. 

While other scholars have illustrated considerable parallels between depth 
psychology and shamanism, what is unique about my work is its focus on the act of 
wooing the spirit bride as a way to engage with anima. Because the spirit bride is a 
collective archetype, the next section focuses on who this spirit is and the archetypal 
parallels between the spirit bride in shamanism and anima in depth psychology. 

The Spirit Bride: Helper, Healer, Teacher, Protector, Provider 

As mentioned previously in the literature review, shamanism and depth 
psychology share several archetypal parallels, such as the wounded healer, lower world, 
spirit bride, and so forth. Archetypally, the shaman—as wounded healer—journeys to the 
lower world to engage the spirit bride. This mythic narrative will be discussed further 


below, but first, I will examine the archetype of the spirit bride. 
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Numerous scholars of shamanism have documented some of the characteristics 
common to the archetype of the spirit bride (Eliade, 1964; Plotkin, 2010; Sandner & 
Wong, 2013; Smith, 2007; Bradley A. TePaske, 1997; VanWagenen, 2012). Recall that 
an archetype, according to Jung (1931/1960), is a primordial image or mythological motif 
that resides in the collective unconscious (p. 152, [CW 8], para. 325). These scholars 
generally agree that the spirit bride—or celestial wife—trefers to a spirit, deity, or other 
female figure from another realm (Eliade, 1964; Lewis, 2003; Plotkin, 2010; Sandner & 
Wong, 2013; Smith, 2007; Bradley A. TePaske, 1997; VanWagenen, 2012). The role of 
the spirit bride is to aid the shaman in healing, growth, and the attainment of wisdom. As 
Smith (2007) opined: 

The celestial wife serves as a spirit guide and instructor to the Shaman, helping 

him navigate mysteries and dangers of the other world. The role of the shaman’s 

celestial bride (wife) is echoed as an archetypal theme the world over in myth and 


literature. (p.151) 


TePaske (1997) notes that the spirit bride, also called the celestial wife, aids the shaman 
in accessing the spirit world, a realm of knowledge and wisdom otherwise inaccessible to 
him. Krippner (2002) further observed that the spirit bride will continue to serve in this 
role and be a source of training, healing, and divination throughout the shaman’s life. 

As discussed, Jung (1954/1968b) viewed the symbol of the spirit bride as that of 
an anima image (p. 56, [CW 9i], para. 115). Jung (1954/1968a) defined anima as “the 
inner feminine side of man,” and “both a personal complex and an archetypal image of 
woman in the male psyche” (p. 32, [CW 91], para. 66). Smith (2007) supports Jung’s 


assertion that the anima is a contrasexual feminine “within the psyche of men” and a 
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“bridge to the deeper Self, to the unconscious psyche” (p. 151). Similarly, Sandner and 
Wong (2013) stated that both anima and the spirit bride share a personified image within 
the psyche of men. The spirit bride image—anima in depth psychology—is a 
representation of the soul and acts as a means to access the unconscious depths of psyche. 
Furthermore, Sandner and Wong (2013) say the anima also represents “all those feeling, 
moods, intuitions of the irrational, and deep capacity for love (including sexual) and are 
associated with the feminine” (p. 8). Both shaman and analyst view the image of spirit 
bride—an anima figure—as real and separate from the individual; the shaman views her 
as a real spirit and the analyst views her as a real, semi-autonomous complex. The spirit 
bride is anima. As we discuss specific cultural examples of spirit brides, remember that 
all these examples can be viewed as archetypal manifestations or projections of anima. 
Several examples illustrate common, collective, archetypal traits of the spirit bride as 
helper, healer, teacher, protector, and provider. 

Helper. One archetypal trait of the spirit bride is that of a helper. Eliade (1964) 
suggested that for the Buryat people, the spirit bride or celestial wife can take on the role 
of assistant. The helper role manifests in many aspects of the Buryat shaman’s life. From 
helping with the performance of magic and divination to advising a course of action in 
mortal relationships, the Buryat shaman’s spirit bride helps where his skill and 
experience fall short (Eliade, 1964). In the case of the Soaran shaman, the spirit bride 
helps manage the numerous other spirits that serve him. Lewis (2003) recounted the 
experience of a young shaman prior to marrying a spirit bride who said’ “I had too much 
trouble before I married [my spirit bride], for several tutelary (i.e., spirit) girls were after 


me...” (p. 53). 
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Healer. The spirit bride exhibits the archetypal trait of a healer as seen in the 
Buryat shamanic tradition. The Buryat shaman can perform both physical and spiritual 
healing on individuals by journeying to the lower world and consulting with his celestial 
wife. Here the spirit bride either provides direct “magical” healing, leads the shaman to 
the cure in the lower world, or tells the shaman how to administer a cure upon his return 
(Eliade, 1964, p. 182). For many north Asian peoples like the Buryat, Teleut, and 
Chukchee, people possess multiple souls, each associated with various diseases or illness. 
The Buryat, for example, recognize three souls in an individual: one in the bones, another 
in the blood, and a third as a “kind of ghost” (Eliade, 1964, p. 216). The celestial wife 
aids the shaman to determine which soul is affected and how to remove any spirits 
causing the illness. In short, the spirit bride heals the patient, not the shaman (Eliade, 
1964). 

Teacher. Eliade (1964) suggests that the celestial wife of the Teleut acts as a 
teacher of the mysteries of other realms. Lewis (2003) describes an account by a Soaran 
shaman who married a spirit. This man expounded that his spirit bride taught him how to 
be a husband and father to his mortal family. The shaman clarified that he had even 
fathered three “spirit” sons with his celestial wife, who were “counterparts to his earthly 
family of three sons” (Lewis, 2003, p. 53). This spirit family instructed the man on day- 
to-day interactions and decision-making within his mortal family. 

Protector. Another archetypal trait of the spirit bride is that of a protector. Eliade 
(1964) claims the spirit bride of the Buryat shaman wards off dangers in the world and 
protects the shaman from malevolent forces or entities. The spirit bride also offers 


protection from the sorcery and curses of other Buryat shamans leveled at the shaman or 
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his clan (Lewis, 2003). Lewis (2003) further described the spirit bride as protector theme 
in Haitian voodoo cults wherein an individual seeks protection from a loa (spirit or god). 
This request is made in the form of a formal marriage proposal. 

Provider. The archetypal trait of a provider can be seen in the loa spirit bride of 
Haitian voodoo cults that offer both material and spiritual wealth to their mortal husband 
and his accompanying family group (Lewis, 2003). This wealth may appear in the form 
of money or food: “If they are hungry, the loa appears to them saying ‘Take courage; you 
will have money.’ And the promised help comes” (Lewis, 2003, p. 60). Some Haitian 
spirit brides specializing in finances may grant credit to individuals who attend the 
voodoo celebrations. These loa “invest” money in the form of good fortune granted to 
those mortal spouses who show proper devotion. However, because a spirit bride, like 
some human lenders, can be merciless when it comes to money, those who borrow accept 
this help at their peril (Lewis, 2003). 

In summary, the spirit bride is both spirit and an archetypal manifestation of 
anima. The spirit bride, also known as the celestial wife, spirit spouse, or consort, refers 
to a spirit, deity, or other female entity residing in or originating from another realm. In 
various shamanic cultures these other realms go by specific names (upper world, lower 
world, and heaven), but can collectively be referred to as the spirit world. In depth 
psychology this “other word” corresponds to the collective unconscious. The spirit bride 
acts on behalf of a man—often a shaman—as an intermediary to these other realms. In 
the context of depth psychology, the spirit bride as anima functions as a bridge between a 


man and the unconscious psyche. 
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While we see vast differences in detail across cultures in the ways in which the 
spirit bride is perceived and expressed, these examples share common, collective, 
archetypal traits: the spirit bride can serve as a helper, healer, teacher, protector, and 
provider. Familiarity with the range in which these traits manifest is helpful for depth 
psychologists working with men and their anima/spirit brides in the therapeutic setting. 
Each man’s spirit bride (anima) and his interactions with her will have unique 
characteristics, as various cultural examples do, while also having shared archetypal 
motifs. Awareness of the range of ways the spirit bride might manifest can help a 
therapist guide individual men. 

Wooing the Spirit Bride: Ritual, Altered State, Journey 

My interest is in how men woo the spirit bride. Before delving into that topic, I 
must note that wooing is not always necessary. In some cases, the spirit bride shows up 
unannounced. As I mentioned earlier in the review of the literature, Jung viewed 
archetypal complexes as semiautonomous entities residing in the psyche. The archetypal 
spirit bride is one such entity. Jung (1989) opined that at times these complexes rise up 
from the unconscious—like rhizomes—into consciousness. Jung often describes this 
process as being “possessed” by the complex. In Alchemical Studies Jung (1954/1983) 
used similar language to illuminate the interaction between shamans and spirit entities: 


The [shaman’s] ecstasy is often accompanied by a state in which the shaman is 
‘possessed’ by his familiars or guardian spirits. By means of this possession he 
acquires the mystical organs which in some sort constitute his true and complete 


spiritual personality. This confirms the psychological inference that may be drawn 
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from shamanic symbolism, namely, that it is a projection of the individuation 
process. (pp. 341, [CW 13], para. 462) 


While the spirit bride (anima) may spontaneously present herself and possess an 
individual, this may not always be the case, nor is it ideal, as she may overwhelm an 
individual in this “possession.” This spontaneous presentation by the spirit bride is also 
unlikely to occur in a scheduled 50-minute therapy session on demand. Therefore, I 
believe wooing is necessary. Remember, wooing is actively creating a state of receptivity 
in order to form a sacred union with anima. How then would one woo—or actively be 
receptive to engage with her? In the following sections, I will examine various methods 
of wooing and illustrate their common characteristics. 

After examining various shamanic traditions and their processes of engaging or 
wooing the spirit bride, I have found three qualities common in many practices: The 
process of engaging the spirit bride generally involves creating a ritual practice to achieve 
an altered state. The ritual allows one to journey to another realm—often the lower 
world—for the purpose of meeting spirits or entities, here specifically the spirit bride. 
While the order of these qualities may vary from culture to culture—some cultures lack 
certain aspects of this process, and some cultures have additional qualities—my research 
shows three common attributes. In the following section, I will break down this process 
and examine each of these three key aspects of the process in detail. 

In a cultural example recounted by Prechtel (2004), young Tzutujil Maya males 
are initiated as they begin to explore manhood as the “warrior-hero” archetype. This 
initiation ushers in a desire to “destroy everything that has gone awry in a world that was 


handed to them” (Prechtel, 2004, p. 357). The initiation ritual is a symbolic battle with 
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the personified figure of Death. After dancing and displaying weapon prowess, the 
initiate shifts into a frenzied (altered) state. The young initiate then journeys to the 
underworld in search of his “Spirit Bride” who has been captured by Death. The young 
warrior must then enter into battle unarmed with physical weapons but instead armed 
with “an acute oral literacy of courting, poetry, history, and above all a well-developed 
relationship with nature as a divine female being” (Prechtel, 2004, p. 359) After entering 
into battle, the young male discovers that he cannot overcome Death and thus realizes his 
mortality. Upon this realization, Death relinquishes the youth’s spirit bride. Prechtel 
asserts that this battle is not imaginal or symbolic, insisting: “This was not a fake Disney- 
like event or mock battle. Men had died doing it, but no human enemy was ever attacked, 
no other race or tribe was demonized as the enemy” (Prechtel, 2004, p. 359). Prechtel’s 
account of this initiatory ritual illustrates an example of men wooing spirit brides and 
demonstrates the methods of wooing: active courting, poetry, and storytelling. 

Ritual. Prechtel’s (2004) account of the Tzutujil Mayan ritual clearly illustrates 
three typical stages of many shamanic practices, with the first step performing a ritual to 
achieve an altered state. What is ritual? Theorist Grimes (1985) classifies ritual into 16 
basic categories: rites of passage, marriage rites, funerary rites, festivals, pilgrimage, 
purification, civil ceremony, rituals of exchange, sacrifice, worship, magic, healing rites, 
interaction rites, meditation rites, rites of inversion, and ritual drama. As we explore the 
engagement with the spirit bride, we will see that many of these ritual types are employed 
to facilitate this interaction. Various shamanic traditions use these types of ritual, 
individually or in combination, to facilitate an altered state. The most common types of 


ritual used for wooing the spirit bride are: rites of passage, marriage rites, rituals of 
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exchange, magic, healing rites, interaction rites, and ritual drama (Grimes 1985, 
VanWagenen 2007, Eliade 1964). Smith (2007) reaffirmed the importance of ritual to 
facilitate culturally important transitions in the lives of traditional people. Moreover, 
Smith (2007) noted that ritual often serves “to reconcile oppositions” while “the 
exemplary type of ritual for Jung was the initiation rite” (p. 162). This reconciliation of 
opposites points to the importance of ritual in reconciling the tension of opposites 
between the masculine and feminine. While no longer as prevalent in modern society, 
ritual remains an important need for our connection to spiritual, religious, and 
psychological experiences, and I posit that ritual is necessary for wooing the spirit bride. 

Some of the more common ritual practices for achieving an altered state of 
consciousness necessary to engage with the spirit bride include ecstatic dancing, 
spinning, fasting, or drumming. The shaman may also enter an ecstatic state through the 
use of psychedelic substances. I have personally entered ecstatic states by employing 
each of these methods with varying degrees of success. Espin and Nickoloff (2007) 
observe that shamans from all continents have reported ritually creating altered states of 
consciousness using dreams, trance, and other ritual elements to engage with their spirit 
brides (p. 1315). 

Corbett (1996) describes various techniques used to reach an ecstatic state to alter 
one’s consciousness: “fasting, drumming, dancing or hallucinogens all produce intense 
affective arousal, expansion of the spectrum of ordinary perception and a submersion or 
suspension of consensual reality. Such altered consciousness is often necessary for the 
evocation of archetypal material” (p. 125). Many other scholars and shamanic 


practitioners agree that these various techniques help to achieve an altered or ecstatic 
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state (Greer, 2014; Smith, 2007; Sandner & Wang, 1997; Gagan, 1998 ; Harner, 1980; 
Ingerman, 2008). 

Krippner (2002) further explored the use of rhythmic drumming and rattling as a 
method of attaining an ecstatic state or what he refers to as an altered state of 
consciousness (ASC). Neher (1961, 1962) studied brain activity in participants who were 
exposed to rhythmic drumming and found that after a relatively short period of time, the 
participants experienced a shift to theta wave electroencephalogram (EEG) frequency in 
the brain. The presence of theta waves in the brain is associated with rapid eye movement 
(REM) sleep and dreaming. Although the participants were fully awake, they exhibited 
REM as though dreaming. Participants also expressed feelings of fear, astonishment, and 
amusement. Additional responses included back pulsing, muscle tightening, stiffness in 
chest, tone in background, humming, rattling, and visual and auditory imagery. Maxfield 
(1994) expanded upon Neher’s work and concluded that monotonous rhythmic 
drumming—specifically between three and six beats per second—tresulted in 
synchronization of theta brain waves and similar symptoms and experiences as reported 
in Neher’s studies. 

Altered State. Krippner (1992) emphasized Eliade’s (1964) claim that a shaman is 
one who can enter into a trance-like state. In fact, Krippner goes so far as to label this 
ability to enter an ASC—specifically for the purposes of journeying—as a major 
identifier of shamanic practice. Harner (1980) termed the phrase shamanic state of 
consciousness (SSC) during his development of the theory and practice of core 
shamanism. Harner suggested that this altered state of consciousness, however achieved, 


is the defining measure of whether a practice is shamanic or not. While he contends that 
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an SSC can be achieved by many different means, the rhythmic drumming or rattling 
within the range observed by Neher (1961, 1962) was common. In a study conducted 
among various cultures around the world, in 47 societies, it was found that at least one 
type of shamanic practitioner in each populace engaged in drumming, rattling, or 
whistling to induce an ASC (Winkelman, 2002, 2018). This practice resulted in 
“integrating nonverbal information into the frontal cortex and producing visionary 
experiences and insight” (Krippner, 2002, p. 966). 

An altered state of consciousness is one way in which men can facilitate an 
encounter with the spirit bride. Corbett (1996) observes the importance and usage of this 
altered state employed by the shaman, “which allows access to the spirit world (the 
transpersonal levels of the unconscious)” (p. 125). Both Greer (2014) and Corbett (1996) 
assert that the shamanic spirit realm refers to the transpersonal collective unconscious. It 
is in this realm that one finds the spirit bride or is found by her. 

Journeying. Shamans recognize that to achieve union with a spirit bride from 
another realm, the shaman must either travel to another realm or make himself available 
to a spirit traveling to this realm. Eliade’s (1964) example of this journey can be seen in 
the traditions of the Buryat and Teleuet shamans of Siberia and a “celestial wife” (p. 75). 
In these journeys, the young shaman travels to the center of the world, where he meets a 
god of dance and of wealth. He then has “amorous relations” (Eliade, 1964, p. 75) with 
the god’s nine wives before then meeting his own future celestial wife. The process in 
which the shaman travels to the spirit realm to meet the spirit bride is known as 


journeying. 
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Greer (2014) depicted shamanic journeying as “intentionally suspending your 
ordinary way of relating to the world in order to travel to transpersonal realms” (p. 102). 
Krippner (2002) further defines a journey as “soul flight or out-of-body experience” (p. 
966). Greer (2014) acknowledges that while some people believe shamanic journeys to 
be purely imaginary, “I believe they are real” (p.102), a sentiment I agree with, having 
experienced them numerous times. A shamanic practitioner regards the journey as an 
actual “trip” to another, non-ordinary reality or dimension available to anyone. In this 
transpersonal realm, Greer claims that one can dialogue with any entities (including the 
spirit bride) that may be encountered to gain insight or a different perspective. 
Marriage: The Goal of Wooing 

A common thread across many shamanic traditions is the marriage between a man 
and an unseen female spirit bride. According to Espin and Nickoloff (2007), these 
marriages between shamans and their spirit wives are “expressed in romantic, sexual, or 
purely symbolic” ways (p. 1315). Lewis (2003) expressed how appropriate the term 
“marriage” is in describing the relationship with the spirit bride. It references the duration 
of the encounter; while the possession or embodiment may wax and wane, the 
relationship is one of commitment for a significant period of time, if not for the 
remainder of the life of the shaman. The wedding ritual has created a bond between the 
husband and bride, between the masculine and feminine. To put this new dynamic 
simply, Lewis (2003) remarked, “Both are inseparably conjoined: each possesses the 
other” (p. 170). But even with this clarity of meaning, Lewis goes further in expressing 
the importance of marriage being the key symbolism regarding the union between man 


and spirit. He expounds the value found in this union as “an alliance,” which “permits at 
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least some degree of choice” (Lewis, 2003, p. 171). In other words, although the shaman 
and the celestial wife are now bound together, each bringing value and wholeness to one 
another, both retain their autonomy, and neither is lost to the union. This serves as a 
reminder that as men engage with the spirit bride, they are made more whole. 

The goal of shamans in engaging with the spirit bride is ultimately to achieve 
wholeness. As discussed earlier, the wooing of the spirit bride is the active (masculine) 
practice of receiving (feminine) to achieve the capacity to walk in both the material and 
non-material worlds simultaneously. Many indigenous cultures, like the Hopi for 
example, describe their way of being in the world as that of having “one foot in each 
world” (Allen, 1990). The wooing of the spirit bride takes place with the hope of a 
celestial wedding or spiritual union as a result. In not only the union with the spirit bride, 
but also the process of wooing her, the shaman seeks to achieve wholeness, balance, 
wisdom, and revelation of the natural world. We are reminded that Jung’s interest in 
shamanic traditions led to his awareness of the similarities between the shaman’s 
expanded vision and psychological individuation. Jung (1957/1983) claimed that this 
engagement with spirits, more specifically the celestial wife as an anima symbol, is a 
dialog with the unconscious. Jung asserts that this dialogue brings unconscious material 
into consciousness, thus facilitating individuation. From a shamanic perspective, this 
individuation process would be viewed as an individual being initiated as a person of 
power (Eliade, 1964). In many shamanic traditions, when the union with the spirit bride 
is complete, the shaman has access to other worlds (Smith, 2007). The union permanently 
changes how the shaman views himself, his community, and the world. His reality is 


forever changed. 
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Contemporary Movements Towards Wooing 

Depth psychologists have made efforts to help contemporary men and women to 
reconnect with nature and psyche via neo-shamanic practices. While these practitioners 
aim to facilitate individuation and are not specifically focused on what I call wooing, 
their practices incorporate elements of wooing as I have described above. Depth 
psychologist Bill Plotkin (2010) founded the Animus Valley Institute to study, develop, 
and implement contemporary methods—termed soulcraft—to better connect with 
unconscious aspects of the psyche, specifically the anima/animus. The practices 
employed in Plotkin’s books and organization are a synthesis of depth psychology, neo- 
shamanic ritual, and Zen practices. Plotkin (2010) believed his methods offer 
contemporary people—who have no historical or direct shamanic experience—the 
experience of reconnecting with the soul and the natural world. People attending 
Plotkin’s trainings experience ritual: drumming, fasting, altered states, and journeying. 
Participants are also guided, with depth psychology principles, to analyze and interpret 
symbols or images they encounter while journeying. 

Likewise, Greer (2014) employed journeying, specifically to dialog with inner 
figures. He stated, “One of the most important parts of journeying ... is to dialogue with, 
and establish a relationship with, various energies you encounter, which can take the 
form of symbols, sensations, people, animals, or feelings” (Greer, 2014, p. 106). Greer 
(2014) believes that a successful dialogue is one between your ego consciousness and a 
“symbol, sensation, figure, or ailment that answers your questions verbally, symbolically, 
or somatically” (p. 107) He emphasizes that this dialogue does not need to be analyzed— 


much like the dream in the Asklepian ritual—but later analysis may prove helpful. 
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Basically, what Greer is implying is that the act of dialoguing with inner symbols or 
figures is healing on its own and analysis is only to satisfy ego. 

Greer (2014) also advocates for men to dialogue with the anima specifically. By 
dialoguing with inner figures, he claims men can better understand how anima affects 
their conscious life. As he puts it, “Dialoguing with [anima] can aid you in coming to 
know yourself, change your story, be of service, relate differently to Source, and express 
more kindness, compassion, and peace” (Greer, 2014, p. 110). 

For shamans and contemporary men engaging with the anima, wooing is the 
courtship leading to the marriage. Marriage offers wholeness and balance. 
Conceptualizing this relationship as a marriage is important because, although a marriage 
needs tending, it offers a more consistent state of wholeness—which we have stated 
equates to wellness. 

Chapter Four Conclusion 

In looking at traditional accounts of the spirit bride, I have offered examples 
where many global indigenous and shamanic cultures have held the concept of the spirit 
bride in ways in which she is archetypally recognizable. She is unique to each culture she 
engages with in traits, archetypal roles, and relational dynamics, yet she remains 
recognizable as who she is. She is both archetypal and culturally unique. How does a 
cisgender, heterosexual man living in the 21%-century, multicultural United States relate 
to this shamanic spirit bride and the shamanic practices of wooing her? 

Jung (1954/1968b) alluded to the spirit bride when proposing the phenomenon of 


the anima. He stated that religion and mythology can help conceptualize the syzygy, or 


the union with anima. However, he asserts that true understanding of this union only 
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comes from direct experience. Jung (1954/1968b) cautions doctors, especially 
psychiatrists, not to dismiss the empirical concept the syzygy out of ignorance or lack of 
personal experience. He asserts that those who lack this direct experience “can hardly 
claim to say anything about the concept of the anima” or union with her (Jung, 
1954/1968b, p. 56, [CW 9i], para. 115). Here he directly references this shamanic 
engagement with anima noting, “I am thinking specially of shamanism with its idea of 
the ‘celestial wife’” and references Eliade’s use of the term (Jung, 1954/1968b, p. 56 
[CW 9i], para. 115). Corbett (1996) elaborates on the nature of this direct experience: 


The shamanic experience is a useful model for depth psychology, because, like 
the religious approach to the psyche, it acknowledges the reality of the archetypal 
realm and the reality of the psyche. The shaman works with these facts in a literal 
manner, in a way that is related to the method of active imagination as used in 
analytical psychotherapy, where the unconscious is allowed voice and form. In 
like manner, the shaman directly addresses personified intrapsychic entities as 
they appear within the altered states of consciousness produced by shamanic 
techniques. (p. 121) 
What Corbett is saying is that direct experience of the archetypal realm may feel more 
real when experienced shamanically versus psychologically. I contend that contemporary 
men can and should directly experience the spirit bride through psychotherapy informed 
by shamanic traditions and neo-shamanic practices. The common elements of wooing—- 
ritual, altered state of consciousness, and journey—offer starting points for men and 


therapists to facilitate this direct experience. 
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Because rituals are unique to different people worldwide and over time, they can 
take on many different forms. Rituals assist people in understanding the significance of 
the work they are about to begin. In the context of wooing the spirit bride, ritual creates 
sacred space for journeying. The therapeutic setting itself is a ritually created sacred 
space. The therapist may employ ritual to assist the patient in establishing sacred space, 
thereby inviting the spirit bride to manifest. In doing so, the therapist assists a man in 
discovering his own meaningful rituals for wooing his spirit bride. A therapist may ask a 
patient how he would woo the external feminine—a bride in this realm—as a model for 
wooing the spirit. In addition, the therapist can help the patient recognize spontaneous 
(spirit bride-initiated) ritual wooing if it occurs. Spirit bride rituals emerge from the 
unconscious and are co-created with anima. As with the previously examined cultural 
examples, the therapist in the role of an elder shaman may assist the man in developing 
new rituals. What matters is that the ritual has personal and cultural significance for the 
individual. Ritual wooing could include, for example, purchasing flowers for one’s spirit 
bride. 

An altered state of consciousness can be attained through the use of rituals. When 
we experience an altered state of consciousness, we are referring to the fact that we have 
altered our perspective on things. It is possible to detect altered states of consciousness by 
monitoring changes in brain wave activity. A man experiencing the altered state will 
perceive it as out of the ordinary (non-ordinary). He may experience this as otherworldly 
realms or the presence of spirits or non-material entities. When experiencing an altered 
state of consciousness, the world often appears less rigid and certain. A man may become 


conscious that there is more to life than the material world. One of the easiest ways for a 
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therapist to help someone get into an altered state is to use active imagination. Other neo- 
shamanic practices, such as drumming, rattling, and psychedelic medicines, can also 
induce an altered state of consciousness. Still, not all therapists and patients are 
comfortable with these methods, and they may not be appropriate or legal in all 
therapeutic settings. 

It is necessary to undergo a shift in one’s state of consciousness in order to finish 
a shamanic journey with any degree of success. This altered state of consciousness 
enables an individual to either journey to the spirit bride or invite and receive her. 
Throughout this journey, the physical and the ethereal, the earthly and the otherworldly, 
all converge. Because the man and the spirit bride reside in different realms, either one of 
them will need to make the journey to the other realm, or they will need to meet 
somewhere in the middle. The journey is a moment of meeting and a process of 
connection. In some cultures, the journey does not end there; the man and his spirit bride 
continue their travels together to another realm. In these cases, the spirit bride serves as a 
travel companion or guide. Therapists can significantly benefit their patients by bringing 
awareness to the spirit bride as a companion and guide within the psyche. The patient’s 
psychological and spiritual well-being can greatly benefit from this awareness. The 
patient comes to terms with the fact that he now has a partner in his quest to understand 
his unconscious world. 

Ultimately, the wooing described above results in a sacred, celestial marriage and 
a long-term, mutually supportive relationship. This relationship provides the man with an 


ally who can help him identify and treat his inner wounds, perform magic, seek 
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protection, and acquire wisdom throughout the course of his life. These benefits of 
directly experiencing the spirit bride are worth the effort of the man and his therapist. 

I recommend that psychotherapists facilitate this direct experience, informed by 
both traditional and neo-shamanic practices and depth psychology. While the practice of 
psychotherapy is more available to men—though one could easily argue only men with 
privilege—shamanism is less accessible in the contemporary 21‘ century United States. 
In looking for ways in which a therapist can make shamanic practices more accessible 
and acceptable, neo-shamanism provides a viable means to engage with the spirit bride. 
The merging of psychotherapy and direct experience, via shamanism/neo-shamanism, has 
a better chance of helping a man develop a supportive relationship with anima. 

Many scholars (Harner, 1980; Greer, 2014; Plotkin, 2010; Smith 2007) have 
suggested that contemporary men can engage in neo-shamanism or “core shamanism”— 
the common core practices of many shamanic practices with the specific cultural 
meanings removed—as a means to engage with the spirit bride. While I agree with these 
scholars to some extent, I propose that contemporary men can (re)invent practices and 
symbolism that will come to have unique cultural meanings. While Tacey (1997) argued 
that such fabricated rituals ring hollow, I contend that men need to start somewhere. All 
rituals have been created by men (or co-created with spirits) and have evolved over time 
as the world and cultures evolve around them. My position is aligned with Wallis (1999), 
who defended neo-shamanism. He argued that emphasis on “socio-political specificity 
facilitates appreciation of neo-shamanism as an embodiment and expression of the 
contemporary West, a consciousness and culture, we are all inseparable from. When 


considered in this light, neo-shamanism cannot be ignored” (Wallis, 1999, p. 47). 
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Contemporary men must bring aspects of themselves, their culture, and the suggestions of 
their spirit brides to layer meaningful symbolism into the “hollow” concepts of core 
shamanism. These symbols and practices in new rituals may still ring hollow to some 
degree, but they can come to hold deeper meaning over time, not just for the men who 
practice them, but more importantly for their sons and grandsons. One of the main 
challenges is to keep ritual alive, keep it evolving. Those who practice rituals need to 
remain open to anima, the spirit bride, to inform these rituals. A man and anima must co- 
create rituals. This co-creation of ritual is the tangible aspect of wooing. And it happens 
in ways that are much simpler than one might think. 

For example, in my own openness to anima, she has suggested ways in which to 
woo her. Specifically, fifteen years ago, on a trip to the grocery store, I noticed beautiful 
arrangements of flowers and had the realization that I should bring some home for her. 
My first thought was to choose a bouquet of daffodils, but my anima clearly “spoke” to 
me in that moment, saying, “I want orchids.” I brought the orchids home reluctantly 
because I know how difficult they are to grow. I learned how to tend them. Today, those 
orchids are still alive. I have even been able to get some to rebloom. 

Wooing is actively creating receptivity. A man engaging in the practice of wooing 
his spirit bride must actively invite anima. She may come, she may not. But she cannot 
come if the man does not make himself available and receptive. When I visited that 
grocery store, I was already familiar with my own culture’s ritual of a man giving a 
woman a gift of flowers. I had also practiced entering an altered state of consciousness 


enough that I could enter an easy, spontaneous state of active imagination. Entering this 
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altered state doesn’t have to be a big production; I was simply open to anima’s desire for 


the orchids, Finally, in learning to tend the orchids, I learned to tend anima. 
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Chapter 5 
Wooing the Spirit Bride Through Alchemical Language and Symbolism 

Any cursory exploration of Jung’s analytical take on alchemy will show his 
fascination with this ancient art’s beautiful and mysterious language and symbolism 
(Hopcke, 2013; Storr, 2013). Jung (1989) first encountered the “curious symbols” found 
in alchemy in a series of dreams. These dreams had a recurring theme in which Jung 
(1989) discovered an annex to his home, which contained a “wonderful library, dating 
largely from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries” (p. 202). This library contained 
large leather-bound books with copper engravings of strange and unfamiliar symbols. At 
the time of these dreams, the mysterious symbols were unknown to Jung (1989), but 
“only much later did [he] recognize them as alchemical symbols” (p. 202). Jung deduced 
that the annex of his house existed in his unconscious as aspects of himself, and the 
library referred to alchemy and its symbolic nature. Jung acquired alchemical texts over 
the next fifteen years while studying alchemy in depth. 

Western alchemy, also referred to as occidental alchemy, has a long history of 
material experimentation that sought to unite two opposites (Abraham, 1998). Such 
experiments all involved similar functions or stages in the unification process, whether 
the objective was transmuting lead into gold, distilling the elixir of life, or creating the 
Dhilosopher’s stone. While many alchemists attempted this work, often the process was 
never completed (C. G. Jung, 1957/1983; Linden, 2003; Roob, 2001; M.-L. von Franz, 
1980, 2001). Following Jung, in this chapter, I argue that the language and symbolism 


found within alchemy facilitate the psychological processes of projection and active 
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imagination necessary for bringing the masculine and feminine together. I also argue that 
this process is specifically relational in nature (Schwartz-Salant 1998). 

In the previous chapter, I illustrated wooing the spirit bride in shamanism as a 
primarily individual process. Wooing the spirit bride in alchemy differs in that it 
manifests in a more relational experience. The alchemist engages with the spirit bride by 
projecting internal aspects of the psyche onto external objects or individuals (M.-L. von 
Franz, 1980). The relationship between opposites is then witnessed symbolically, thereby 
creating a mirrored transformation within the unconscious psyche of the alchemist (E. F. 
Edinger, 1994; M.-L. von Franz, 2001). For my research topic, this chapter is primarily 
focused on Western alchemy, its relationship to wooing the spirit bride, and its relevance 
to depth psychology and psychotherapy (Goodrick-Clarke, 2008; Jung, 1957/1983). I first 
review the roots of alchemy in Western culture and its uptake in depth psychology. Then 
I detail the ways the spirit bride is represented in alchemical imagery. From there, the 
heart of the chapter explores the symbolic potential of descriptions of stages of the 
alchemical process for wooing the spirit bride, as well as the affordances of poetry to 
engage with this language and symbolism. Finally, I reflect on the goal of wooing the 
spirit bride from an alchemical perspective: the union of opposites and the resulting 
creation of a transcendent third. 

Western Alchemy from Greece and Egypt to Jung and von Franz 

Alchemy represents a medieval chemical science and speculative philosophy 
aiming to achieve the transmutation of the base metals into gold, the discovery of a 
universal cure for disease, and the discovery of a means of indefinitely prolonging life 


(Abraham, 1998; M.-L. von Franz, 1997). It is a tradition that continues the lineage of 
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shamanism as a method of engaging with unconscious aspects of the Self in general and, 
in the case of this research specifically, the spirit bride. This lineage continues beyond 
alchemy into esoterica and depth psychology, as I discuss in the following chapters. It is 
important to note that alchemy is not merely the historical forerunner of the scientific 
disciplines of metallurgy, chemistry, and medicine; instead, it is a living form of sacred 
psychology (Eliade, 1978; Schwartz-Salant, 1995; M.-L. von Franz, 1980). A cosmic and 
spiritual drama is projected into the laboratory through the practice of alchemy. It is an 
art form that involves both direct experience and independent experimentation. As Miller 
(1994) put it, alchemy is “a worldview which unifies spirit and matter, Sun and Moon, 
Yang and Yin” (p. xi). This emphasis on unifying masculine and feminine elements 
means that alchemy is a promising tradition for men learning to engage with anima. 
Historically, alchemists made many contributions that remain relevant to 
contemporary men (E. F. Edinger, 1985, 1994; Hollis, 1998). From medieval times 
through the Renaissance, alchemists were the foremost pioneers in the exploration of 
consciousness, and the findings of their work led to a significant advancement in the 
quality of life for people of those periods (Goodrick-Clarke, 2008; Jeffrey Raff, 2003). 
Some well-known alchemists include Meister Eckhart, Paracelsus, Nicholas Flammel, 
and Albertus Magnus (Abraham, 1998; Linden, 2003; Roob, 2001). This group of 
thinkers had a profound impact not only on the lives of those around them but also on a 
long line of philosophers who followed in their footsteps, such as Sir Isaac Newton, John 
Dee, and Johannes Kepler (Goodrick-Clarke, 2008). The connection between the 
opposites of masculine and feminine can be seen to varying degrees throughout their 


work. Contemporary men need the unification of their masculine and feminine more than 
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ever, both personally and collectively. I believe alchemy still offers “gold” to men who 
can learn this mysterious philosopher’s language. 

While there is a wealth of knowledge to be found in the study of Eastern alchemy, 
for most Western contemporary men, it requires a great deal of effort to hermeneutically 
bridge the schism of East-West consciousness (Jung, 1957/1983, p. 6, [CW 13], para. 1). 
I will therefore focus on Western alchemy for the scope of this research. The texts on 
Western alchemy—and scholarship on its relationship to the psyche and the 
unconscious—provide a vast amount of material for researchers, therapists, and patients 
to explore. The sheer number of alchemists and the varied processes they developed to 
examine all manner of mysteries can make understanding the tradition of alchemy 
completely overwhelming (Abraham, 1998; Klossowski de Rola, 1988). Jung’s 
contemporaries acknowledged the difficulties of exploring alchemy (Eliade, 1978; M.-L. 
von Franz, 1980, 2001). For example, Jungian analyst Edward F. Edinger claimed that 
even if one had the commitment and understanding of Jung himself, alchemy would still 
hold mysteries (Edinger, 1994). Even with a narrow focus on wooing the spirit bride in 
alchemy, clearly denoting the ambiguous and often contradictory language and 
symbolism of alchemy proves challenging. Nevertheless, I offer a humble attempt to 
summarize these complex associations and similarities. 

Greek and Egyptian roots. Western alchemy was a product of Greek philosophy 
and Egyptian technology (M.-L. von Franz, 1997). While the Greek philosophers 
explored the inner world, Egyptian priests experimented with chemical magic. When 
these two distinct practices later converged, both were transformed. As Marie-Louise von 


Franz (1997) stated, “The Greeks became interested in concrete material and the 
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Egyptians in its psychological inner aspect” (p. 9). When these two concepts combined, 
the resulting practice became what is now collectively known as alchemy. 

The philosophical practice of alchemy has been referred to as the art and science 
of transmutation, transforming imperfect substances into their most perfect state 
(Goodrick-Clarke, 2008; Pernety, 1758; Roob, 2001). Its roots extend as far back as 
Hellenistic philosophy, Gnosticism, Alexandrian Hermeticism, and Neoplatonism and 
continue through the emergence of the Abrahamic religions. The practice of alchemy— 
both practically and speculatively—has been recorded in the ancient world, throughout 
Byzantine and Islamic cultures, and into the medieval Western world. Goodrich-Clark 
(2008) noted, however, it was in the European Renaissance that these originally 
alchemical traditions began to be combined with Jewish Kabbalah leading to modern 
Western esotericism (G. Scholem & Ottmann, 2006), which will be discussed in depth in 
chapter six. 

Operant and philosophical alchemy. A popular idea of alchemy might be a man 
in a lab trying to get rich quickly by turning any cheap substance into gold. However, this 
conception is incomplete at best. Scholars noted a struggle between an introverted 
(philosophical) and an extroverted (material) approach (Edinger, 1985, 1994; Jung, 
1957/1983; von Franz, 1980, 1997, 2001). The goal for most operant alchemists was to 
explore and understand the very fabric of nature, including the secret of God’s creation 
(Abraham, 1998). Observation and projection were the essential methods in which to gain 
such understanding. Those alchemical practitioners with a more extroverted approach 
wrote in detail about the more material aspects of the work, such as beakers, vessels, and 


furnaces. They also emphasized much more specific, logical, step-by-step operations and 
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exact measurements of elements in the chemical experiment. As time progressed, this 
extroverted approach began to dominate the practice of alchemy and eventually paved the 
way toward modern chemistry, leaving behind those more spiritually oriented 
practitioners (M.-L. von Franz, 1997). 

The other branch of this art—the introverted perspective—focused less on matter 
or the material and more on the internal process within the alchemists themselves. As von 
Franz (1997) proposed: 

These alchemists approached the problem from another angle, presupposing that 

the mystery they were looking for, the mystery of the structure of the universe, 

was in themselves, in their own bodies and in that part of their personality which 
we call the unconscious but where they saw the source of their own material 

existence. (p. 10) 

This internal contemplation was an approach to the “mystery of cosmic existence” (von 
Franz, 1997, p. 10). The alchemist—himself being a part of this universal existence— 
dialogued directly with the matter. This imaginal, internal dialogue was an interaction 
with what depth psychologists would today call the collective unconscious (J. Raff, 
2000). Philosophical alchemists stressed the importance of this meditation and prayer 
alongside the external, matter-based experiment (Jeffrey Raff, 2003). Jung would later 
term this process active imagination. 

Hermes Trismegistus and The Emerald Tablet. Whether pertaining to operant 
alchemy or philosophical alchemy, no discussion can begin without first acknowledging 
“the patriarch of natural mysticism and alchemy, Hermes Trismegistus,” also known as 


“Hermes Thrice Great” (Roob, 2001, p. 8). Ancient Greeks associated this mythic figure 
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with Thoth, the Egyptian god of magic and writing. The alchemists viewed Hermes 
Trismegistus as their messenger, who, like the biblical Moses, spelled out the divine laws 
of their “art” in the emerald tablet or Tabula Smaragdina. The actual author of this work 
is unknown, but scholars today now date Arabic accounts of this seminal work to the 
sixth through eighth centuries A.D. and the earliest Western translations to the late 
fourteenth century (Abraham, 1998). 

The twelve theses in the Tabula Smaragdina are widely regarded as universal 
truths by both operative and speculative alchemists, from the eighth century Arabic 
alchemist Jabir ibn Hayyan to Sir Isaac Newton. The importance of these tenets to the 
practice and understanding of alchemy necessitates their mention here. In the following 
English translation by Sir Isaac Newton (in Steele, 1928), readers will note symbolism 
and language common to both alchemy and depth psychology, such as the tension of 
opposites, the sun and moon, above and below: 


True it is, without falsehood, certain and most true. / That which is above is like 
to that which is below, and that which is below is like to that which is above, 

to accomplish the miracles of one thing. / And as all things were by contemplation 
of one, so all things arose from this one thing by a single act of adaptation. / The 
father thereof is the Sun, the mother the Moon. / The wind carried it in its womb, 
the earth is the nurse thereof. / It is the father of all works of wonder throughout 
the whole world. / The power thereof is perfect. / If it be cast on to earth, it will 
separate the element of earth from that of fire, the subtle from the gross. / With 
great sagacity it doth ascend gently from earth to heaven. Again it doth descend to 
earth, / and uniteth in itself the force from things superior and things inferior. / 
Thus thou wilt possess the glory of the brightness of the whole world, and all 
obscurity will fly far from thee. / This thing is the strong fortitude of all strength, / 
for it overcometh every subtle thing and doth penetrate every solid substance. 


Thus was this world created. / Hence will there be marvellous adaptations 
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achieved, of which the manner is this. / For this reason I am called Hermes 
Trismegistus, because I hold three parts of the wisdom of the whole world. / 
That which I had to say about the operation of Sol is completed. (p. 486) 


These “laws” of alchemy apply to the operations of operant laboratory experimentation in 
all hermetic (occult, alchemy, astrology) pursuits, from the most basic of tincture to the 
grandest of all, the philosopher’s stone (Goodrick-Clarke, 2008). Throughout this 
chapter, I will demonstrate the importance of the Emerald Tablet of Hermes and its 
unifying principles within alchemy, depth psychology, and the process of wooing the 
spirit bride. 

Alchemy in depth psychology. One of the main insights Jung observed in the 
study of alchemy was the symbolic outline of the individuation process, the connections 
between consciousness and the unconscious, and the facilitation of this process via the 
tension of opposites: “Jung found in alchemy the bridge between Gnosticism and 
psychology and the historical counterpart to his concept of the collective unconscious” 
(Chalquist, 2012, p. 37). Jung continued to find correlations and synchronicities that 
supported his belief that alchemists were simultaneously exploring the natural world of 
matter while exploring their inner, unconscious worlds through the projection of psychic 
material onto chemical processes (Schwartz-Salant, 1995). This correlation is found in 
the above translation of the Emerald Tablet: “That which is above is like to that which is 
below, and that which is below is like to that which is above.” The above refers to 
consciousness, and the below to the unconscious. Jung’s life work culminated in his work 
Mysterium Coniunctionis in which he showed an extraordinary overlap of the alchemical 
sciences spanning centuries and his depth theories comprising analytical psychology 


(Owens, 2015). Jung’s extensive and exhaustive exploration of this “mysterious 
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conjunction” can be summarized alchemically as the final synthesis of “the above and 
below” in the creation of the philosopher’s stone or lapis philosphorum (E. Edinger, 
1997; E. F. Edinger, 1985, 1994). Psychologically, Jung (1955-56/1970) saw the 
mysterium coniunctionis as the union of ego and the unconscious, of matter and spirit, of 
masculine and feminine. Details of the stages of this alchemical process will be described 
below. 

Over many years of collaboration with Jung on the subject of alchemy, von Franz 
elaborated on Jung’s “holy technique” of alchemy, which he asserted was a parallel to 
psychological individuation (M.-L. von Franz, 1980, p. 44). Von Franz (1980, 1997, 
2001) further explored Jung’s research in a series of English-language lectures over her 
career. Von Franz recognized the deeper meaning in the practice of alchemy, clearly 
distinguishing between operant and speculative alchemists. She tells us that the true 
seekers in alchemy claimed, “I am not looking for the gold of the ordinary people, I am 
not looking for vulgar gold. I am seeking a higher gold, the true gold” (von Franz, 1997, 
p. 19). In her deep exploration of sixteenth century alchemist and physician Gerhard 
Dorn’s work Speculative Philosophy, von Franz showed that Dorn’s style of alchemical 
contemplation or meditation relates very closely with analytical psychology’s practice of 
active imagination, wherein one “dialogues” with unconscious aspects of the psyche 
(Willard, 2021). Von Franz (1979) pointed out that “Many alchemists practiced 
spontaneously what Jung discovered before knowing alchemy and what he called ‘active 


999 


imagination’” (p. 25). This long alchemical tradition of active imagination provides a key 
resource for contemporary men to woo the spirit bride. 


Recognizing the Spirit Bride in Alchemy 
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To woo the spirit bride in the alchemical realm, it is necessary to recognize her in 
many forms. As stated above, alchemy is a highly symbolic art, and the presence of 
anima as the spirit bride can be found throughout. Due to one of the primary operations 
of alchemy being the bringing together of opposites (Singer, 2000), the spirit bride is 
often found in relationship to its opposite or one half of a pair. Though some images of 
her seem obvious, others are more subtle, alluding to her vague nature as Hillman (1985) 
describes. She is the moon, the queen, the bride, and the alchemist’s assistant. 

Luna, white queen, and bride. One of the most obvious images of the spirit 
bride in alchemy is that of Luna, the moon. Jung used the language of alchemy to define 
Luna (Moon) and Sol (Sun), wherein Sol is regarded as the masculine and active half of 
Mercurius, while the passive part is Luna. She is seen as passive by Jung (1955-56/1970) 
“because she borrows her light from the sun” (p. 97). However, this passivity should not 
be viewed as “less than,” as Luna’s power is in her complexity. Jung described this 
complexity of containing “the sum and essence of the metals, natures, which are all taken 
up in her shimmering whiteness. She is multi-natured, whereas Sol has an exceptional 
nature” (Jung 1955-56/1970, p. 176). Contrasting with the multi-natured Luna, Jung says 
that Sol is “exceptional,” meaning that the Sun image is a simple concept. Sol merely 
represents fire or light. Luna represents the hidden emanations or feminine wisdom of 
God as “the universal receptacle.” In this regard, Luna is often shown in alchemical 
images as the vessel, or retort, in which experimentation or transmutation occurs. 

Luna is also often depicted as a queen in alchemical art. The Rosarium 
Philosopharum, an alchemical text containing a series of ten pictures, was the foundation 


upon which Jung based his concept of The Psychology of the Transference, according to 
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Edinger (1994). Edinger observed the emergence of opposites in the second image of this 
text, which depicts a king and queen holding hands. Both the king, who represents Sol, 
and the queen, who represents Luna, stand atop their respective celestial bodies: the sun 
and the moon. This image depicts the masculine and feminine principles personified 
while also displaying their separation (separatio). These personified images assist us in 
conceptualizing the unseen aspects of both the cosmos and the psyche: our inner and 
outer worlds. 

Luna is not just the moon and a queen but also a bride (Abraham, 1998; Jung, 
1955-56/1970; Roob, 2001). One of the most widespread and well-known representations 
of alchemy is the idea of the hieros gaimos, also known as the sacred marriage (Jung, 
1955-56/1970). A number of alchemical works feature this illustration, including the 
Rosarium Philosophorum coniunctum (unknown), the Atalanta fugiens (Maier, 1618), the 
Philosophia formata (Mylius, 1622/2003), and the Donum Dei (unknown). The works in 
question revolve around a central union, or coniunctio, between two protagonists. These 
images typically feature a man and a woman, a king and a queen, the sun and the moon, 
or some combination of these symbols to represent the masculine and feminine aspects of 
nature (E. F. Edinger, 1985, 1994; Roob, 2001). Quite literally, the spirit bride stands 
opposite the male individual, matching his energy and power, whether noble sovereign or 
celestial body. Mysterium Coniunctionis, Jung’s magnum opus, centers on the archetypal 
bond between the symbolic wedding couple and this chemical wedding motif (Jung, 
1955-56/1970). It is common for alchemical imagery to be presented in the form of a 
series of picture plates or emblems, each of which depicts a different stage in an 


alchemical process (Klossowski de Rola, 1988). These phases typically involve the union 
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of the bride and groom (often in a sexual sense), their deaths, divine intervention, and 
their subsequent rebirths, either as individuals or as a hermaphroditic figure, the rebis 
(Abraham, 1998; Linden, 2003; Roob, 2001). It is widely held that the two lovers are 
more than just spouses; they are also siblings, born of the same womb and made from the 
same divine cloth (E. F. Edinger, 1994). Each is necessary to contribute to the overall 
psychological and spiritual development of the other. 

Soror mystica. The term soror mystica is sometimes used to refer to the female 
figure that appears in these images of alchemy. The soror mystica does not simply play 
the role of anima or spirit bride in the alchemist’s great work of individuation (Jung, 
1946/1954). Rather, this figure also plays the role of assistant to the alchemist. Not only 
does she provide assistance to the alchemist, but she also takes part in her own 
transformation. The soror mystica and the alchemist work in tension and union to co- 
create what Jung termed the “transcendent third” (Miller & Miller, 1994). One of the 
fundamental tenets of depth psychology is the love between the psyche’s opposing 
masculine and feminine energies. Men cannot enter into wholeness without their other 
half, without anima. The soror mystica’s significance as a soulmate, assistant, and 
spiritual bride cannot be overstated. 

Wooing the Spirit Bride in Alchemy 

Chymical wedding. Alchemy, along with other esoteric and gnostic traditions, 
seeks to investigate the inner workings of nature (anima mundi) and, by extension, the 
nature of God (Abraham, 1998). The chymical wedding—or reconciliation of opposites— 


is one of the central tenets of alchemy. According to Jung (1970, p. 467), this “marriage,” 
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which is also known as coniunctio, was supposed to result in the production of gold in 
both the literal and symbolic senses. Lyndy Abraham (1998) remarked: 

The coagulation or coniunctio is the triumphant moment of chemical combination 

where such opposite states and qualities as sulphur and mercury, hot and cold, dry 

and moist, fixed and volatile, spirit and body, form and matter, active and 

receptive, and male and female are reconciled of their differences and united. (p. 

35) 

Here Abraham stresses that the importance of the chemical wedding is in the union of 
opposites. It is a paradox that allows for union while the opposites remain. 

Thus, one method of engagement with the spirit bride occurs through the 
alchemical operation of the coniunctio, also known as the chymical wedding, hieros 
gamos, or sacred marriage. The alchemical aim is to hold this tension of opposites for the 
ultimate goal of transmutation: the perfecting of a substance. Edinger (1985) illustrated 
how engaging this tension was what fascinated Jung and ultimately led to Jung’s use of 
the hieros gamos in pursuit of individuation. It was Jung’s (1955-56/1970) belief that the 
tension of opposites in coniunctio, if properly held in a strong vessel or container, would 
lead to the creation of a third. This creation of a transcendent third was the goal in 
alchemy correlating to individuation in analytical psychology. 

Illustrating this process, Owens (2015) investigates the hermeneutical process that 
Jung utilized when investigating his own inner world. Jung was able to recognize patterns 
in his own inner process that were also present in the writings of numerous alchemists. 
Owens argues that alchemists, particularly those who emphasized the mysterium 


coniunctio, or sacred marriage, were referring to the union of the masculine and the 
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feminine, symbolized as man and woman coming together in an alchemical vessel. 
Within this framework, Jung initiated his engagement with anima, connecting his 
conscious, logical, masculine mind with his unconscious, feminine self (C.G. Jung, 
Shamdasani, Kyburz, Peck, & Hoerni, 2009). According to Owens, this engagement took 
many forms, and not all of them were positive. 

The magnum opus as wooing the spirit bride. Operant alchemy generally refers 
to the process of chemical transformation. The goal of this transformation varied 
depending on the individual alchemist. Some sought the philosopher’s stone or /apis, 
which was an object that possessed the power to perfect the imperfect and transmute base 
metals into gold. Others sought philosophical gold, various elixirs, or tinctures (Abraham, 
1998; Eliade, 1978; Goodrick-Clarke, 2008; Roob, 2001; Storr, 2013). All of these 
material and philosophical goals supported a central tenet: Nature—or the material 
world—was believed to be imperfect, yet perfectible (Abraham, 1998; Maier, 1617). 
Many alchemists believed that all elements yearned to become gold, the perfected metal, 
and were naturally moving towards that perfection. Alchemy was a process by which this 
evolution to a purer state could be accelerated (Abraham, 1998). The description of this 
alchemical process provides useful language and symbolism for gaining insight into a 
man’s process of developing a relationship with anima and, ultimately, individuation (M.- 
L. von Franz, 1980). 

Most alchemical processes, especially the Opus Magnum or production of the 
philosopher’s stone, began with prima materia, the chaotic essence of all matter from 
which everything else is made (Roob, 2001). While this process of alchemical 


transformation varied greatly with regards to region and time period, there were 
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fundamental core stages present in most historical texts, mainly: nigredo (blackening), 
albedo (whitening), citrinitas (yellowing), and rubedo (reddening) (Jung, 1944/1968, pp. 
228-230, [CW 12], para. 333]. Joseph Quercetanus (1576) later subdivided these core 
elements into a twelve-step process consisting of: calcinatio (heating until powdered), 
solutio (liquefy), elementorum separatio (separating pure elements from impure), 
coniunctio (union of opposites), putrefactio (end of the blackening), coagulatio 
(hardening), cibatio (feeding), sumblimatio (distillation), fermantatio (feeding spirit), 
exaltatio (vaporization), augmentatio (multiplying), proiectio (transmutation). Due to the 
varied meanings and interpretations of these steps through the ages, I return focus to the 
four most common stages. As Jung (1944/1968) succinctly stated, “every single one of 
these terms has more than one meaning... It is therefore pointless to go further into the 
variations of the alchemical procedure in the present context” [p. 239, [CW 12], para. 
340]. In the simplest of terms, transformation happens when we place the material that 
contains potential for perfection—the prima materia—within the retort and apply heat or 
pressure. This process results in nigredo—the blackening—where the impure material is 
dissolved, and the result is the prima materia. Albedo—the whitening—is the washing 
away of impurities, a baptism of sorts. Citrinitas—the yellowing—is the stage of waiting. 
While this stage was later dropped by many alchemists around the fifteenth or sixteenth 
centuries, it is still relevant in alchemical psychology. Finally comes rubedo—the 
reddening—where the “chemical marriage” begins, and the material results in the 
Philosopher’s Stone, or the perfected material (Goodrick-Clarke, 2008). This is what 


Jung refers to as the individuation process. 
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Since each alchemist wrote from his or her own experience, it is difficult to 
compare closely the descriptions of the order, sequence, and processes in each alchemical 
text or treatise. However, Jung (1955-56/1970) saw a strong connection between their 
various descriptions and what he and his patients had gone through during their 
development. Jung specifically proposed the alchemical process as the union of the 
feminine and masculine opposites: “The ‘soul’ which accrues to ego-consciousness 
during the opus has a feminine character in the man and a masculine character in a 
woman. His anima wants to reconcile and unite; her animus tries to discern and 
discriminate” (Jung, 1946/1966, p. 304, [CW 16], para. 522]. The four alchemical stages 
provide language for describing distinct parts of this journey toward union. 

The blackening (nigredo). Nigredo or “blackening” is the first of the four stages 
in the alchemical process. In matter, this stage is also associated with lead, being heavy 
and dense. In Jungian psychology, this alchemical stage refers to the experience of 
coming face to face with one’s shadow. The condition known as nigredo takes place 
when an inflated ego makes its way into the collective unconscious; the subsequent effect 
is a deflation. Numerous academics have referred to it as a “dark night of the soul” 
experience (Cross, 2007; Dura-Vila & Dein, 2009; Marlan, 2008; Moore, 2005; Odorisio, 
2015). The term nigredo comes from the Latin term niger meaning “black” or “dark.” 
According to Grossinger (1991), the alchemical nigredo is the first phase of the process 
that results in a color that is even darker than black. Confusion and bewilderment, 
disorientation, sickness of the spirit, and encounters with the shadow characterize the life 


of a person in this phase. Anger, self-righteousness, greed, depression, and inflation are 
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just a few of the many other emotions that can surface during this particularly trying time 
(Miller & Miller, 1994). 

The nigredo is the phase in which most of one’s actions are still carried out 
unconsciously. At this early stage, one’s psyche’s systems are largely autonomous. Thus, 
an individual might feel their pain more acutely than in later stages of individuation. 

The whitening (albedo). The second of the four stages of the magnum opus is 
albedo, also known as “whitening.” In albedo, the alchemist engages in a purification, 
also known as ablutio (the washing away of impurities) after the massa confusa (chaos) 
of nigredo. This phase is concerned with bringing light (consciousness) and focus to the 
prima materia. Here, the substance is split into two opposing aspects (Grossinger, 1991). 
Alchemists also used the term albedo to refer to a person’s divided soul. For Jung, the 
albedo represented the unconscious contrasexual soul images of men and women, 
respectively. During this stage, realizations about shadow projections occur, and the 
inflated ego and old stories lessen their charge in the psyche (Miller & Miller, 1994). 

The albedo is also the end of the “lesser work” corresponding to a spiritualization 
of the body. At this point in the process, the alchemist regains the original purity and 
receptivity of the soul. This purification and receptivity are crucial in making space for 
the anima. It is the preparation of the vessel to receive the spirit bride. 

The yellowing (citrinitas). The third stage is known as citrinitas, or “yellowing.” 
In alchemical philosophy, citrinitas stood for the dawning of the “solar light” inherent in 
one’s being, and that the reflective “lunar or soul light” was no longer necessary. This 
symbolism represents leaving the “lesser work” and beginning the “Great Work” 


(Abraham, 1998). For Jung, citrinitas represented the archetype of the wise old man, 
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woman, or elder. This stage represents the loving, evolved marriage to the spirit bride 
(Mathers, 2014, p. 251). 

The reddening (rubedo). The rubedo, or “reddening” is the fourth and final stage 
of the Magnum Opus. This stage begins with the sighting of the peacock’s tail, an image 
that contains all colors. This stage is where the color red, or rubedo, signaled alchemical 
success and the end of the great work (Miller & Miller, 1994). Here, the spirit 
(masculine) and matter (feminine) combine and coagulate through a chemical wedding 
(coniunctio), resulting in a union of opposites or coincidentia oppositorum (Grossinger, 
1991). From this union is created the rebis (hermaphrodite) or lapis (philosopher’s stone). 
Jung believed this to be an archetypal symbol for the process of spiritual rebirth and the 
reunion of body, soul, and spirit, leading to a diminished inner conflict (Mathers, 2014, p. 
251). In this stage of the great work, the spirit bride and the alchemist are one. The have 
become the rebis. They are whole. 

Poetry as wooing: Donne’s Love’s Alchemy. Descriptions of the alchemical 
process and its distinct stages offer therapists and contemporary men language and 
symbolism for wooing the spirit bride and moving toward union with her. Additionally, 
poetry offers more resources for working with alchemical language and symbolism in this 
effort. As I emphasized at the beginning of this chapter, alchemy is difficult to describe 
from a place of logos. It is eros—the mytho-poetic—that is called for in attempting to 
convey meaning about immeasurable things such as psyche, soul, love, and anima. Poetry 
helps people figure out and express things they lack words for. Therefore, poetry is 


alchemical in nature. Poetry is archetypal language and that’s why it works. 
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For example, consider how an erotic, mythopoetic lens can be used in examining 
the classic sonnet Love’s Alchemy by English Renaissance poet John Donne. In first 
reading this work, I found my awareness moving along two separate paths. One part of 
me was led along a more literal (logical) exploration of romantic love, another part of me 
along a path to believe Donne was speaking of an inner love. It is my contention that 
Donne suggested the process of wooing the spirit bride, the falling in love with one’s own 
soul. Donne’s poem reads: 

Some that have deeper digged love’s mine than I, / Say, where his centric 

happiness doth lie; / I have loved, and got, and told, / But should I love, get, tell, 

till I were old, / I should not find that hidden mystery. / Oh, ’tis imposture all: / 

And as no chemic yet the elixir got, / But glorifies his pregnant pot, / If by the 

way to him befall / me odoriferous thing, or medicinal, / So, lovers dream a rich 

and long delight, / But get a winter-seeming summer’s night. / Our ease, our thrift, 
our honour, and our day, / Shall we, for this vain bubble’s shadow pay? / Ends 
love in this, that my man, / Can be as happy as I can; if he can / Endure the short 
scorn of a bridegroom’s play? / That loving wretch that swears, / ‘Tis not the 
bodies marry, but the minds, / Which he in her angelic finds, / Would swear as 
justly, that he hears, / In that day’s rude hoarse minstrelsy, the spheres. / Hope not 
for mind in women; at their best / Sweetness and wit, they are but mummy, 

possessed. (Hollander & Kermode, 1973, p. 534) 

Before interpreting the meaning of Love ’s Alchemy, we must first examine the author 
Donne and the hermeneutics of his work. In renaissance England—and to a larger extent 


Europe—alchemy and other hermetic beliefs were widely accepted as a means by which 
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one could begin to know the unknowable (Eggert, 2015). Alchemy was very much a part 
of the collective psyche, both conscious and unconscious, and it influenced individuals 
and society through the religious, hermetic, esoteric and philosophical zeitgeist of the 
time. This alchemical substratum would eventually lead to the formation of esoteric 
organizations such as the Rosicrucians, the Order of the Golden Dawn, and Freemasonry 
(Yates, 2003). These esoteric organizations and practices are further explored in chapter 
SIX. 

Turning now to interpreting Donne’s poem—placing it in the retort, so to speak— 
I focus on the first few lines: 

Some that have deeper digged love’s mine than I, / Say, where his centric 

happiness doth lie; / I have loved, and got, and told, / But should I love, get, tell, 

till I were old, / I should not find that hidden mystery; (Hollander & Kermode, 

1973, p. 534) 
Right away we see Donne speaking of something elusive and mysterious. This could 
easily be interpreted as the concept of anima, “both personal complex and an archetypal 
image of the woman in the male psyche” (Sharp, 1991). Jung (1954/1959) theorized that 
anima “is the archetype of life itself” (p. 32 [para. 66]). Von Franz believed that love 
focuses our attention and brings concentration of mental libido. As she put it, “According 
to the scholastic theory of knowledge you can only get knowledge through love, which 
means that you only acquire knowledge by loving your subject, by being fascinated. Thus 
anima is always behind the search for truth” (M.-L. von Franz, 1980, p. 116). Donne’s 
phrase “love’s mine,” describes this love that is only below the surface by digging deep. 


Anima is both the object sought and the means in which to seek it. The homonym of the 
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word “mine” also, quite interestingly, shows the possessive state. It is Donne’s own love 
that he seeks: love of his anima. 

Donne stated that he “[has] loved, and got, and told.” He is telling us that he has 
indeed loved his anima, felt loved in return, and has then attempted to describe it. 
However, he struggles with whether he fully knew this love or merely glimpsed it. In the 
last line of this stanza, Donne speaks to the tension of opposites, this everlasting desire to 
know “her” and the understanding that “she” can never fully be known. 

In the second half of this stanza, Donne speaks to alchemical failures: 

Oh, ‘tis imposture all: / And as no chemic yet the elixir got, / But glorifies his 

pregnant pot / If by the way to him befall / Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal, / 

So, lovers dream a rich and long delight, / But get a winter-seeming summer’s 

night. (Hollander & Kermode, 1973, p. 534) 

Donne tells us that alchemy is “imposture” or fraud. He claims that no alchemists have 
achieved their goal of the philosopher’s stone, or divine union with anima. They value the 
experience of the pursuit of this opus as told in the line, “But glorifies his pregnant pot.” 
The pot Donne refers to is the “vessel in which the coition of ‘male’ sulphur and ‘female’ 
argent vive [mercury or quicksilver] takes place” (Abraham, 1998, p. 152). This image 
shows the value of the alchemical vessel, or retort in the coming together of opposites 
(Hollander & Kermode, 1973). This container is also seen in today’s therapeutic 
relationship. Even if this union, this love of anima, this chemical wedding is not 
achieved, the effort is not wasted. In seeking anima, we may discover other “elixir[s]” or 


curative experiences. 
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With the phrase “So, lovers dream a rich and long delight” Donne is telling us that 
we all seek this grand goal of union, or individuation. It is a lofty goal for sure, which 
Jung (1955-56/1970) references when he says: 

Alchemy has performed for me the great and invaluable service of providing 

material in which my experience could find sufficient room, and has thereby 

made it possible for me to describe the individuation process at least in its 

essential aspects. (pp. 555-556) 

Often individuals fail in this process of individuation and rather than a “rich and long 
delight” we experience frustration as a cold “winter-seeming summer’s night.” 

The poem continues: 

Our ease, our thrift, our honour, and our day, / Shall we for this vain bubble’s 

shadow pay? / Ends love in this, that my man / Can be as happy as I can; if he 

can / Endure the short scorn of a bridegroom’s play? / That loving wretch that 
swears / 'Tis not the bodies marry, but the minds, / Which he in her angelic 

finds, / Would swear as justly that he hears, / In that day’s rude hoarse minstrelsy, 

the spheres. / Hope not for mind in women; at their best / Sweetness and wit, they 

are but mummy, possessed. / (Hollander & Kermode, 1973, p. 534) 

This second stanza is harder to break down line by line, as it is much more nuanced. Here 
Donne speaks to frustration and vanity. Is this inner love possible or just man’s hubris 
and sense of entitlement? This question could be seen as either skepticism on Donne’s 
part that love is possible—whether inner or outer—or as an extremely rare occurrence. 
The lines that strike me most are these: “That loving wretch that swears, "Tis not 


the bodies marry, but the minds, Which he in her angelic finds, Would swear as justly 
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that he hears, In that day’s rude hoarse minstrelsy, the spheres.” Donne seems to 
criticize—and possibly even pity— those hermetic speakers and alchemists who believe 
physical love is not the goal, but the inner love of the anima in the “mind” (unconscious). 
These esoteric practitioners saw anima as “angelic” and even heard her speak in the 
music of the spheres (Fludd, 2001; Maier, 1617; Roob, 2001). Donne seems 
unconvinced. 

In the final two lines of this poem, it is clear from a Jungian perspective that 
Donne is not stating that women are soulless. He described anima projection (Johnson, 
2009; Sharp, 1991; M. Stein, 1998). It is not the outer women where love is found but 
within as anima. These lines speak to Donne’s fear of confusing the profane feminine 
(women) with the divine (anima). This profane love results in a soulless creature— 
homunculus—tather than the creation of the divine child resulting from the chemical 
wedding (coniunctio) (E. F. Edinger, 1985, 1994). 

Donne was greatly influenced by the major alchemical minds of the times 
including Nicolas Flamel, Marsilio Ficino, Paracelsus, Michael Maier, Cornelius Agrippa 
and Johann Valentinus Andreae. This influence can be seen in the imagery and 
symbolism throughout his works (Hollander & Kermode, 1973; Roob, 2001). While 
Donne is often included in the reason-focused Baconian Revolution, he was more 
accurately bridging this new “age of reason” with earlier hermetic beliefs. The conflict 
between these two worldviews can be seen in his writings and sermons and is often 
mistaken for skepticism. I view this conflict as a tension of opposites—or the 
transcendent function—that Jung (1946/1966) offered as a component of individuation 


(p. 200, [CW 16], para. 400]. His works often show this tension of opposites, attesting to 
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the process of bringing the unconscious into consciousness, of inviting his spirit bride 
into dialogue. 

Alchemy and Renaissance Platonism were both major influences in Donne’s life 
and writings, precisely his view of “the union of lovers’ souls and the relationship 
between soul and body” (Hollander & Kermode, 1973, p. 517). This “union of lovers’ 
souls” is a wonderfully poetic description of the alchemical process of coniunctio—or 
chemical wedding—described by Lyndy Abraham (1998): 

[It is] one of the central images of the opus alchymicum and a crucial operation in 

the creation of the philosopher’s stone. The alchemists were ultimately concerned 

with the union of substances, the reconciliation of opposites. Through this 

‘marriage’ of opposites the goal of the opus, the production of gold and its 

metaphysical equivalent, was obtained. (p. 35) 

This dual meaning in alchemical works is simultaneously described as both an outer and 
an inner process. I remind you that this dynamic is eloquently stated in the many 
translations of the Tabula Smaragdina Hermetis (The Emerald Tablet), “Whatever is 
below is similar to that which is above. Through this, the marvels of the work of one 
thing are procured and perfected” (Holmyard, 1957, p. 98). John Donne’s poem was his 
magnum opus. It was his process, his ritual of wooing his spirit bride, his creating space 
for dialogue with anima. 

The Creation of the Rebis 

The rebis, also known as the hermaphrodite, is the result when two opposing 
forces are brought together—or married—in alchemy. According to Edinger (1994), Jung 


used the Rosarium—one of the alchemical texts that focuses on the chemical wedding— 
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to demonstrate that alchemy illustrates the internal psychic processes of individuals rather 
than external chemical processes. Edinger, on the other hand, elaborated on the various 
alchemical details of the process of coninuctio. This alchemical procedure unites 
opposites to produce a new transcendental third. Edinger (1994) investigated the 
alchemical method of uniting polarities and argues that Jung’s (1955-56/1970) theory of 
individuation, described in his book Mysterium Coniunctionis, is analogous to this 
process. 

Jung (1955-56/1970) believed that the primary reason a patient sought therapy 
was because there was an imbalance between two opposites in their life. Within the scope 
of this research, the concepts of masculinity and femininity, as well as consciousness and 
unconsciousness, can be thought of as pairs of opposites. Jung (1955-56/1970) addressed 
this conflict and its consequences thus, “The repression of one of the opposites leads only 
to a prolongation and extension of the conflict, in other words, to a neurosis” (p. xv). The 
therapist holds the opposites with the patient who, over time, learns to integrate these 
opposites. The result is the transcendental third or the hermaphrodite, alchemically 
known as the rebis. Detailing this process using the Rosarium, Edinger (1994) 
emphasized how the union of opposites, namely the masculine and feminine, can lead to 
wholeness. The Rosarium Philosophorum’s chymical wedding is another example of men 
attempting to “wed” a bride to gain a deeper understanding of who they are as 
individuals. 

Thus, we can see that the goal of alchemical work is to bring about a state of 
wholeness. Mysterium Coniunctionis, the fourteenth volume of Jung’s collected works, 


was completed by the time he was 80 years old, and it is widely considered his magnum 
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opus (J. Raff, 2000). The symbolism involved in the alchemical process of coniunctio is 
the primary focus of this work. Through the concept of coniunctio, Jung was able to 
demonstrate that operant alchemists were unwittingly trying to unite their two opposing 
halves of the self, which they saw as “spirit” and “matter” respectively (Grossinger, 
1991). 

Therapists can assist the patient in the creation of the rebis, with the therapeutic 
space serving as an outer retort, or vessel, which holds the inner work of bringing the 
opposites together into wholeness. As Odorisio (2014) reflected: 

The heart, when interpreted through a Jungian lens, becomes the womb where 

psychic opposites are held in a pregnant tension which births an alchemical 

“third”: the new unforeseen attitude or expansion of consciousness with the 

potential to integrate polarities such as above and below, matter and spirit, and 

human and divine. The heart, when viewed through an alchemical lens, receives a 

depth psychological treatment that offers symbolic richness and a multi- 

dimensional approach to this symbol of integration, differentiated wholeness, and 

healing. (p. 27) 

Odorisio’s point emphasizes the importance of symbols in facilitating this work. 
Therapists and the men they work with can benefit from exploring the vast collection of 
alchemical symbols. Abraham’s (1998) book, A Dictionary of Alchemical Imagery 
provides an approachable point of entry into the field of alchemy. 

Jung was adamant that the language and symbolism of alchemy assists in 
understanding aspects of the psyche in contemporary psychology just as it did with the 


processes and experiences of Medieval and Renaissance peoples. Jung (1955-56/1970) 
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emphasized, “The images of the goal which then appear in dreams often run parallel with 
the corresponding alchemical symbols” (p. xv). Jung believed that exploration of these 
symbols “does not lead one away from life any more than a study of comparative 
anatomy leads away from the anatomy of the living man. On the contrary, alchemy 
affords us a veritable ‘treasure-house of symbols’ to assist in understanding the workings 
of the unconscious” (Jung, 1955-56/1970, p. xviii). The chemical wedding symbolically 
leads to conscious understanding and individuation with the patient. 

Chapter Five Conclusion 

In alchemy, the spirit bride is often found in relationship to her opposite; in other 
words, she is one half of a pair. Finding alchemical symbolism particularly useful, Jung 
explored the Luna and Sol dynamic as a dualistic system. However, as alchemy is a 
progressive science where transformation is key, neither Sun nor Moon will remain in 
this separate state. Rather, they will unite. In several different alchemical texts, this union 
is depicted as a symbolic marriage between the cosmic lovers Sol and Luna. Edward 
Kelly, a sixteenth-century alchemist, stated, “In this art, you must wed the Sun and the 
Moon” (Waite, 2014). Distinct stages of the alchemical process ultimately result in the 
creation of the rebis, the transcendent third. 

The struggle patients bring into therapy can be understood as an imbalance 
between two opposites in their life (Jung, 1955-56/1970). Likewise, this clash between 
what seems to be opposing forces is often the Work that leads to a solution, no pun 
intended. It is this specific and unique labor that is the patient’s individual alchemical 
process and what matters most to the patient. This struggle is why patients arrive at our 


office—our laboratory, our therapeutic retort—seeking therapy. These patients are 
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experiencing this struggle, imbalance, or conflict internally, and quite often they lack the 
language and symbolism to adequately relate their experience. 

It is in the retort of our therapy rooms and via the process of projection—of 
transference and countertransference—where we can assist our patients as they develop 
their own alchemical language for their own unique process. It is within the vessel of 
psychotherapy where we find the true magnum opus: the patient’s personal, therapeutic 
Philosopher’s Stone. This sacred goal of moving towards wholeness from a place of 
imbalance can be facilitated by nurturing the wooing of the spirit bride using the 
symbolic language of alchemy. 

I have shown that this symbolic language is archetypal in nature and is readily 
accessible to contemporary men in the form of poetry. Therapists should encourage men 
to read and write poetry as a means of exercising and practicing this way of dialoguing 
with psyche. Therapists should also trust in the sharing of poetry with patients. If the 
session elicits a poem that shares imagery of affect, I encourage sharing it. The numinous 
quality of a poem allows for any resonance with the patient’s experience to project itself 
into the prose. If there is no resonance, it results in little more than a sense of positive 
regard from the therapist towards the patient in an attempt to understand. There is room 
in poetry for the spirit bride to speak even if we fail to hear her in the moment. Poetry is a 
useful method that utilizes the symbolism of various traditions to reach men at a deeper 
level via the feminine. 

While it was clear to me, as a reader and witness, that anima was reaching out to John 
Donne in his poem Love’s Alchemy, it is not clear that Donne was aware at the time he 


composed the piece, nor if he ever was. Whether or not Donne heard the message from 
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anima we cannot know, but it clearly appears that she tried to communicate. Both poets 
and alchemists know that love begins in the physical, in matter, then it becomes a 
spiritual matter. Thus is the practice of alchemy. The continuous cycle of projecting spirit 
in to matter and transmuting matter into spirit. The continuous creation and destruction of 
the lapis. Separate and unite. Dissolve and coagulate. Separatio et coniunctio. Solve et 
coagula. 

The minute I heard my first love story, 

I started looking for you, not knowing 

How blind that was. 
Lovers don’t finally meet somewhere. 
They’re in each other all along. 


- Rumi 
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Chapter 6 
Wooing the Spirit Bride in the Esoteric Tradition 

Chapters four and five explored the spirit bride in shamanism and alchemy, 
tracing ways men have engaged her across cultures and times. This chapter continues that 
exploration in Western esoterica. Jung saw a lineage from shamanism through alchemy 
and on to esoterica, ultimately leading to analytic psychology. As Smith (2007) related: 

Jung thought modern fascination with spirits and synchronism was ‘a rebirth of 

the shamanistic form of religion practiced by our remote grandfathers.’ Jung also 

considered Christian Science to be a precursor of analytical psychology, and a 

‘higher form of shamanism.’ (p. 146) 

What Smith means by “Christian Science” is Western Esoterica, a tradition of the 
nineteenth century with ongoing practices today. Aspects of this cosmology can be found 
in alchemy, astrology, divination, geomancy, Kabbalism, spirit communication, Tarot, 
theosophy, Gnosticism, and mystic Christianity. These esoteric philosophies were 
combined with earlier teachings of the Egyptian Hermes Trismegistus. They became 
what is commonly referred to as Occidental alchemy (M.-L. von Franz, 1997), 
highlighting the lineage from alchemy to depth psychology (Smith, 2007). 

Despite the recognition by Jung that Western esoterica was influential, many 
psychologists today may know nothing of it. The importance of images and symbols to 
the tradition meant that it was often barred from evidence-based psychology. Hillman 
(1975) observed that “Systems which did work in and through images, such as 
Gnosticism, Neoplatonism, alchemy, Rosicrucianism, and Swedenborg, could not enter 


the main current of our tradition [depth psychology] and were forced instead into the 
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occult or even the heretical” (p. 11). And yet depth psychologists know that familiarity 
with symbol systems is essential for their work. Learning about esoteric traditions affords 
depth psychology additional symbols and structures to aid individuals in understanding 
themselves. This also applies to helping men understand anima. 

While many traditions and practices fall into the larger category of esoterica, this 
chapter focuses on Freemasonry. Freemasonry is active and available to contemporary 
men, and many men are drawn to its symbolic nature. Freemasonry represents a unique 
opportunity for men to learn to woo the spirit bride with the support of a group of men. 
The tradition offers a scaffolding that works through shared ritual and guidance in the 
form of symbolic blueprints for building one’s relationship with the spirit bride. I argue 
that depth therapists should consider Freemasonry as a means to bring the feminine into 
consciousness in a unique way for each member of the group. 

Unfortunately, the hidden nature of esoteric knowledge in Freemasonry means 
that many Masons may miss the centrality of the feminine within this tradition. They may 
feel the feminine aspects of Masonry are tangential or superficial. In this chapter, I 
highlight the feminine within Freemasonry, beginning the work of making the feminine a 
more conscious and explicit part of that tradition. After reviewing the origins of the larger 
Western esoteric tradition and the historical need for secrecy, which effectively hid the 
divine feminine in the tradition, I detail the history, ritual, and symbolism of Freemasonry 
with an eye for how the feminine permeates the tradition. I also consider how the 
feminine appears in the related esoteric traditions. I then outline several ways 


contemporary men might use these esoteric traditions to woo the spirit bride. 
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Western Esoterica 

Gnosticism, Hermeticism, and Neoplatonism originated in the Hellenistic world 
during the first centuries of the common era and laid the groundwork for Western esoteric 
traditions. The rediscovery of ancient texts during the Renaissance led to the scholarly 
revival of magic, astrology, alchemy, and Kabbalah (Chalquist, 2012; de Hoyos & 
Morris, 2007; Dunning, 2016; Goodrick-Clarke, 2008). Following the Reformation, this 
spiritual current gave birth to theosophy, Rosicrucianism, and Freemasonry (Churton, 
2009; Goodrick-Clarke, 2008). The revival of the occult extends from nineteenth-century 
spiritualism, the Theosophy of Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, and magical ceremonial 
orders popularized by occultist Eliphas Lévi to twentieth-century esotericists such as 
Aleister Crowley, Alice A. Bailey, and George Gurdjieff (Goodrick-Clarke, 2008; 
Stavish, 2007; R. L. Stein & Stein, 2017; Williams, 2009). Later, scholar and historian 
Frances. A. Yates (2003) would write extensively on esoteric matters. Even the analytical 
psychology of Carl Gustav Jung would be influenced by various mystery traditions 
(Hoeller, 2012b; C.G. Jung et al., 2009; Owens, 2015; Raff, 2003; Romanyshyn, 2007; 
Wehr, 1987). 

Esotericism is a term used to describe various practices, including magic, 
astrology, and occultism (Goodrick-Clarke, 2008). These practices were generally 
regarded as relics of superstition and irrationalism from the Enlightenment until the 
middle of the last century (Goodrick-Clarke, 2008; Hume & Drury, 2013). Such subjects 
were given a lower intellectual status and placed in an epistemological limbo for fear that 
they would lead to a regression from the rationalism movement. Magic, mysticism, and 


occultism were deemed unacceptable by the post-Enlightenment world because they 
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violated reason, which was the predominant criterion for acceptable discourse (Löwy, 
Scholem, & Richardson, 2001). The rejection was similar to how traditional churches in 
the past had considered heterodox doctrine to be heresy (R. L. Stein & Stein, 2017). 
Below I explore some of the more prominent traditions under the umbrella of Western 
esoterica and their unique portrayal of the elusive and subtle images of the spirit bride. 
Gnosticism. Gnosticism as a practice is inherently difficult to define. Greek and 
Jewish mysticism influenced an early Gnostic sect’s quest for enlightenment through 
knowledge from within. As early as the second century CE, Christians drew on Gnostic 
traditions to create their own interpretations of Christian faith (Chalquist, 2012; Filoramo 
& Alcock, 1990). Jung’s studies in alchemy eventually led him to become immersed in 
the thought of the early Gnostics, so much so that he believed they were the first 
“discoverers” of depth psychology (Filoramo & Alcock, 1990). As Jung himself put it: 
This was, of course, a momentous discovery: I had stumbled upon the historical 
counterpart of my psychology of the unconscious. The possibility of a comparison 
with alchemy, and the uninterrupted intellectual chain back to Gnosticism, gave 
substance to my psychology. (Jung, 1989, p. 205) 
Jung saw early traditions continuously informing contemporary psychology. Likewise, I 
see esoteric traditions, including Gnosticism, continuously informing psychology 
regarding the archetypal spirit bride. 
Given the difficulty of describing Gnosis or Gnosticism, I defer to Hoeller 
(2012a), who believed, “Gnosticism has always been difficult to define, largely because it 
is a system of thought based upon and frequently amended by experiences of nonordinary 


states of consciousness, and thus it is resistant to theological rigidity” (p. 181). According 
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to Gnostic theology, within each person is a divine spark, a fragment of God that has 
“fallen from the heavens” and now resides in the physical body. However, since this 
inner divinity is unaware of its true nature, it depends on knowledge—known as gnosis— 
to be enlightened. This consciousness must originate from beyond the physical universe. 
It must originate from within. 

In the era of “fake news” and misinformation, the potential for finding truth from 
within, from wisdom (Sophia), is significant and possibly a necessity in a world where 
men continuously must question everything. “Is it true for me?” might be a simple 
gnostic approach. External knowledge can be held up to this “inner knowing” to see if it 
resonates or aligns with our personal psyche. 

Hermeticism. As a philosophical and spiritual movement, Hermeticism has its 
roots in Hermes Trismegistus, a hybrid of the Greek and Egyptian gods Hermes and 
Thoth. Hermeticism is also sometimes referred to as the “ancient wisdom tradition.” It is 
generally accepted that the movement originated in Alexandria during the first century. In 
this city, elements of Jewish and Christian mysticism were brought together with 
Hellenistic philosophy and Egyptian occultic beliefs (Linden, 2003). The resulting school 
of thought resonated with many thinkers of the time, as it satisfied both Muslim scholars 
in the early Middle Ages and European intellectuals of the early Renaissance (Dan, 
1987). The idea that the universe followed orderly laws, in this case, represented as 
cosmic vibrations in the substance of the All, was essential for the development of the 
modern scientific method as well as for Western occultism. The hermetic and alchemical 
treatises that Giordano Bruno, John Dee, Francis Bacon, and Isaac Newton, some of the 


most significant thinkers of their respective eras, wrote are obvious examples of this 
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connection (A. Pike, De Hoyos, & Seale, 2005). Hermetic philosophy is detailed in the 
text Corpus Hermeticum, a collection of Neoplatonic, mystical, and Gnostic writings 
from the third and fourth centuries, which is widely attributed to Hermes Trismegistus. 
Kabbalism. Kabbalah is an esoteric school of thought found in Jewish mysticism. 

Its name comes from the Hebrew word for “correspondence.” Kabbalah is defined 
differently depending on the tradition, and goals of those who practice it, from its 
religious roots to its later adaptations in Western esotericism rebranded as Christian 
Kabbalah or Hermetic Qabalah (Hoeller, 2012b; Gershom Scholem & Boulenger, 1974). 
The Kabbalah is a collection of esoteric teachings that illustrates the connection between 
the unchanging, eternal God known as “Ein Sof” (The Infinite) and the finite, material 
world. It serves as the basis for Jewish mysticism and informs many 19th- and 20th- 
century occult practices in the West, including Rosicrucianism, Freemasonry, and many 
others. 

In the late 19th century, prominent Freemason, writer, historian, and elected 
Sovereign Grand Commander of the Scottish Rite's Southern Jurisdiction (33°) Albert 
Pike (Pike et al., 2005) described gnostic wisdom flowing from the emanations of God: 


And it is said in the Kabbalah (apparatus in Librum Sohar), Know now, that from 
the internal light of Kether [Crown], as it were, a canal issues into the vessel of 
Chokhmah [Wisdom], under the mystery of the window; whereby thereafter 
Wisdom receives whatever it can sustain. (p. 118) 


Here Pike illustrates knowledge (or Wisdom) emanating from God (the divine). He uses 
Kabbalah as a tradition that allows for understanding that the ineffable God cannot be 


experienced directly but can be engaged with via Wisdom—or Sophia—the feminine 
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aspect of God. Kabbalism is an esoteric method of understanding the direct connection 
with the divine. 

A simple explanation of the Jewish tradition of Kabbalah does not do justice to 
the depth of mysticism inherent in this modality. The primary function of Kabbalah as a 
mystical tradition is to supplement, as opposed to supplanting, the emphasis placed on the 
Torah in Hebrew theology (Gershom Scholem & Boulenger, 1974). Despite its 
theoretical nature, the Kabbalah sheds light on fundamental issues like God’s existence, 
the origin of matter, and humanity’s place in the universe. Sephiroth (singular: Sephora) 
is the name given to the Deity’s ten emanations, or outflowings, which make up the 
physical universe. The collection of these Sephiroth as a whole and the paths that link 
them to one another are referred to collectively under the name “Tree of Life” in the 
Kabbalah. These ten emanations occurred on each of the four levels or worlds 
(Emanation, Creation, Formation, and Fabrication), culminating in the illumination of our 
current world and eventually led to the creation of humankind (Garb, 2011; Hoeller, 
2012b; Gershom Scholem & Boulenger, 1974). The Hebrew language is highly 
significant in Kabbalah; however, Western esotericists studying or practicing aspects of 
this tradition frequently require translations into English. Standard English translations of 
the Sephiroth are Kingdom, Foundation, Victory, Glory, Harmony, Strength, Love, 
Understanding, Will, and Wisdom. These concepts are nothing more than metaphorical 
attempts to describe the indescribable nature of God using human language. In its most 
basic form, the Kabbalah can be understood as a practice for developing one’s gnosis or 


intuitive knowledge. According to Pike, the Kabbalah, or at the very least Kabbalistic 
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interpretations of the symbols, had a significant impact on the symbolism used in 
Masonic rituals and ceremonies (Albert Pike, 2013; A. Pike et al., 2005). 

Rosicrucianism. In academic and esoteric literature, Rosicrucianism has been 
depicted as the keeper of a gnosis that emerged from the ancient gnostic and hermetic arts 
(alchemy, kabbalah, and hermeticism). Jung (1946/1966) was among such scholars who 
believed Rosicrucians possessed this gnosis-producing alchemical wisdom (p. 215-216, 
[CW 16], para. 416-417). The Rosicrucians, like their predecessors, thought that this 
gnosis held the promise of reuniting them with the divine by freeing the spirit from its 
imprisonment in matter (Tilton, 2016). 

Due to the religious divisions in Europe at the time, this knowledge was 
considered heresy and thus required secrecy. To conceal this information, the Rosicrucian 
movement formed a secret society with seven hand-picked members. In accordance with 
the Doctrine of Concealment, these early members would pretend to practice the religion 
of their home countries to protect themselves from persecution. Rosicrucianism has been 
portrayed as having access to a certain amount of esoteric knowledge that originates from 
alchemical and hermetic teachings (Churton, 2009; Waite, 2020; Yates, 2003). 

There is no question that gnosis plays a vital role in the contemporary 
construction of Western esotericism. However, while the Rosicrucian cosmology 
incorporates ancient Gnostic symbolism, this symbolism alone does not prove a direct 
lineage. In contrast, these motifs appear to have originated with the alchemist Paracelsus 
and earlier medieval alchemists (Daniel, 2020). The motifs, therefore, cannot be 
considered evidence of the secret practice of spiritual or psychological alchemy (Daniel, 


2020). While Jung believed the Rosicrucians possessed hermetic secrets, he did not think 
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this esoteric knowledge was transmitted directly or consciously from earlier traditions, as 
many scholars assumed. Jung believed the mysteries that the Rosicrucians held contained 
only a portion of the “secrets” and that the individual adept, or initiate, must find the 
other hidden pieces on his own. He argued that these other parts were hidden by design to 
cause the adept to solve the remaining portion of the mystery, thereby creating their 
solution. Jung (1955-56/1970) wrote, “The secret is not really worth keeping, but the fact 
that it is still obstinately kept reveals an equally persistent psychic motive for keeping 
secrets, and that is the real secret, the real mystery” (p. 232). 

With the wisdom of alchemy, kabbalah, and other hermetic traditions now safe 
within the Rosicrucian order, alchemical teachings continued through external allegory. 
Years later, the popularity of the Rosicrucian movement declined, while Freemasonry 
and other organizations expanded. Again, new traditions picked up the mantle once worn 
by the keepers of these teachings and adopted their esoteric traditions. 

Freemasonry. Freemasonry is defined as a “system of moral teachings cloaked in 
symbolism” (Stavish, 2007, p. xxi). It is a fraternal organization open to men who must 
believe in a supreme being (of any religion). Freemasons meet in secret and secure 
locations known as “lodges.” These lodges symbolically represent King Solomon’s 
Temple, an allegorical myth central to their ritual practices. Today there are over two 
million Freemasons in North America, and Masonic Lodges are found in almost every 
community throughout the United States; worldwide membership is approximately six 
million (The Masonic Service Association of North America, 2020). The central tenets of 
Freemasonry are brotherly love, relief, and truth. Freemasons believe that acquired 


esoteric knowledge should be disseminated among those who live according to their 
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tenets and are initiated into their ranks. As Stavish (2007) uncovered, “The lessons of 
Freemasonry are universal, in that they deal with human strivings and aspirations for 
improvement and the search for Light” (p. xxiv). 

Within Freemasonry, there is a dual process at work (de Hoyos, 2010; de Hoyos 
& Morris, 2007; Stavish, 2007). The external, literal moralistic teachings of Christianity, 
Judaism, and Islam are taught within the tenets of Freemasonry. At the same time, the 
internal work of the Freemason is accomplished by the individual contemplating or 
meditating upon the mystic branches of Gnosticism, Kabbalism, and Sufism (Hutchens, 
2010; Stavish, 2021). 

Although Freemasonry adopts some of the appearances and practices of these 
traditions, and the symbols used by Freemasonry have religious and mystical roots, 
mainly in Christianity and Judaism, it is crucial to make clear that it is not a religion. As 
Stavish (2007) emphasized: 

Freemasonry is not a religion, although it shares the purpose of religion, in that it 

encourages the uniting of man with God...Masonry has no creed or sacrament and 

no means of salvation, and it is a human creation, not a revealed one. In the end, 

Freemasonry is about self-improvement and helping others—what we do on this 

earth as an expression of our understanding of our relation to divinity. The rest is 

simply details. (p. xxix) 

What Stavish is saying here indicates that every Freemason has the right to interpret the 
rituals he has participated in however he sees fit and that no one has the authority to tell 


him that his interpretation is incorrect. Stressing that the organization is not a religion 
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makes it a haven for free thinkers to meet and exchange ideas while shielding the 
organization and its members from being seen as a direct threat to the established order. 
Freemasonry has no creed or beliefs; however, it draws on symbolism used in other 
esoteric practices mentioned earlier. Freemasonry uses symbols much in the way that 
depth psychologists, such as Hillman, would. Symbols have multiple meanings and 
Masons are encouraged to return to the symbols repeatedly to discover new meanings (A. 
Pike et al., 2005). As the Mason grows in his understanding of himself in the world, his 
understanding of the symbols also evolves. A Mason learning to dialog with symbols 
builds the framework, or, in Masonic language, lays the cornerstone to dialog and interact 
with archetypal images in the unconscious. The rest of this chapter details how the 
archetype of the spirit bride manifests in the esoteric tradition, specifically Freemasonry. 
While Masonic scholars Pike (2013), Mackey (2004), Stavish (2021), Millar (2013), and 
de Hoyos (2007, 2010) have only briefly touched on the role of the feminine in the 
Sanctum Sanctorum, I dive into the tradition to recover the spirit bride and ultimately 
help contemporary men engage with anima. 
The Spirit Bride in Esoterica 

Many different manifestations of the Spirit Bride can be found in esoteric 
literature, some more subtle than others. She is enigmatic and can only be glimpsed 
indirectly, like the spirit bride in shamanism and the alchemical bride of the philosopher. 
The sacred writings of Abrahamic religions, including the apocryphal texts such as the 
Nag Hamadi, contain some of the most illuminating depictions of the divine feminine. 

The Scarlet Woman and the Whore of Babylon. Babylon the Great, also known 


as the Whore of Babylon, is a female figure mentioned in the Book of Revelations (Bible, 
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N. K. J, 2020). Babylon was often interpreted by Biblical scholars as a metaphor for 
ancient Rome’s persecution of Christians. According to other Biblical scholars (Beagley, 
2013; Chilton, 1987; Ford, 1969; Gentry, 2008; Lupieri, 2006; Malina, 1995; Provan, 
1997; Russell, 1999; Terry, 2001), Babylon represents the city of Jerusalem. Many 
scholars of the medieval Catholic church understood Babylon and Jerusalem to be 
references to two spiritual cities that were engaged in a spiritual conflict with one another 
(Augustine, 2009). Later, Protestant reformers such as Martin Luther and John Knox 
came to see Babylon as a symbol of the Catholic Church and a foretelling of its demise 
(Luther, 1520/2016; Knox, 1558/1878). The Scarlet Woman, as she is also known, is 
often associated with the unholy, as upon her arm are written the words, “Mystery, 
Babylon the Great, the Mother of Prostitutes and Abominations of the Earth.” She helps 
usher in apocalyptic themes and is pictured riding on a beast or abomination. 

One might think this unholy, apocalyptic image is not spirit bride material; 
however, this negative view may simply reflect a Western assumption that destruction is 
separate from creation. In many non-Western cultures, destruction and creation are 
viewed as the same act. For example, the Hindi deity, Kali, is the goddess of creation and 
destruction. Others might view this powerful creative and destructive divine feminine as 
something far from negative, something wholly worth pursuing. 

Aleister Crowley (Crowley & Crowley, 2004), an English author and occultist, is 
credited with establishing the occult practice that would later be known as Thelema in 
1904, when he published The Book of the Law. Babylon, or Babalon as Crowley spelled 
it, is a goddess who symbolizes a woman’s sexual power in its most abstract form and is 


linked to fertility and Mother Earth. Additionally, Crowley believed that Babalon would 
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be embodied by a living woman who held the spiritual position of “Scarlet Woman” as a 
counterpoint to his self-identification as “The Great Beast.” Crowley (1944) described 
their union in his work The Book of Thoth: 

she rides astride the Beast; in her left hand she holds the reins, representing the 

passion which unites them. In her right she holds aloft the cup, the Holy Grail 

aflame with love and death. In this cup are mingled the elements of the sacrament 

of the Aeon. (p. 94) 

This imagery corresponds to Crowley’s highest ritual of ceremonial sexual union often 
carried out by a human woman embodying the Babylon archetype. 

Crowley viewed the feminine image of the Woman in Red as a compliment to the 
masculine in his highest pinnacle ritual. The importance of this ritual image of union with 
the spirit bride in this esoteric practice can be seen by Crowley’s use of this imagery in 
his Thoth Tarot deck painted by Lady Frieda Harris. On Card V, the Hierophant 
represents the world of faith and a deep belief in life that comes from the certainty of 
faith (Crowley, 1944). Before him stands the Scarlet Woman, holding a sword, 
symbolizing “a militant ... Venus” no longer dependent on the masculine (Crowley, 
1944, p. 79). As in the Book of Revelations, card XI, Lust, depicts Babalon as a nude 
woman riding on a beast. This card is one of a few that do not correspond to other 
popular tarot decks. Card XI in the Rider-Waite deck is Strength and is depicted by a 
woman taming a lion. 

It should be noted that while Crowley and Waite were contemporaries in esoteric 
and occult circles, they had no fondness for one another. Both were members of various 


secret esoteric organizations around the turn of the twentieth century, but the most 
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influential for both would be the Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn, a magical secret 
society practicing theurgy—white magic—along with principles of spiritual 
enlightenment. The Order eventually split over differences in beliefs. While Waite 
emphasized mysticism, Crowley insisted on practical magic. Both Crowley and Waite 
had a view of the feminine that was displayed on card XI and card VIII of their respective 
tarot decks, named Strength and Lust respectively. While the images on these cards may 
seem complete opposites, both are in fact accurate at times. Contemporary men may 
experience the anima archetype in several diverse forms. 

Sophia. In the context of Gnosticism, Sophia is a female figure who represents 
both the human soul and the feminine side of God. Early Christian Gnostics believed 
Sophia was the female twin—or syzygy—of Jesus destined to reunite with him as the 
Bride of Christ. She was sometimes associated with the Holy Spirit of the Trinity. 
According to the Apocryphal (Biblically non-canonical) Nag Hammadi texts, Sophia is 
the lowest Aeon or anthropic manifestation of the emanation of God’s light. She is 
thought to have fallen from grace in some way, and as a result, the material world was 
created. 

According to Jung (1952/1969), “we know from the Old Testament that Sophia 
was with God before creation” (pp. 461-468, [CW 11], para. 748-757). When, in 1950, 
Pope Pius XII proclaimed the bodily assumption of Mary into heaven, Jung interpreted 
the proclamation as the Catholic Church returning the fallen Sophia, of the Gnostic 
tradition, to her rightful place in heaven before her fall. Jung found this to be of 
extraordinary importance, calling it the most important religious event since the 


reformation (Storr, 1983, p. 321). He understood that the Holy Trinity became a 
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quaternity, rebalancing the divine feminine in heaven with the masculine father and son 
alongside the feminine spirit and mother. In describing this shift in the Church’s dogma, 
Jung (1952/1969) wrote: 
One could have known for a long time that there was a deep longing in the masses 
for an intercessor and mediatrix who would at last take her place alongside the 
Holy Trinity and be received as the “Queen of Heaven and Bride at the heavenly 
court.” (pp. 461-462, [CW 11], para. 748) 
Moreover, Jung (1952/1969) conveyed the importance of the redemption of Sophia and 
her return not only as the Mother but as the Bride in clearly alchemical terminology: 
The nuptial union in the thalamus (bridal-chamber) signifies the hieros gamos, 
and this in turn is the first step towards incarnation, towards the birth of the 
saviour who, since antiquity, was thought of as the filius solis et lunae [child of 
the sun and the moon], the filius sapientiae [child of wisdom], and the equivalent 
of Christ. (pp. 461-462, [CW 11], para. 748) 
It is apparent that Jung, like the early Gnostics, saw the value and necessity of returning 
the Sophian bride to her rightful place through the process of the hieros gamos, the sacred 
marriage. Here Jung connects two distinct esoteric traditions, Gnosticism and alchemy, 
by using the symbolism of both. Both traditions show that this child of wisdom, this child 
of the son and the moon, the Christ, represents enlightenment, or individuation, and in 
both cases is brought about by the bringing together of the masculine and feminine. Thus, 
wooing the spirit bride, with the goal of sacred marriage, is a means toward 


individuation. 
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Additional insight into the nature of Sophia is detailed by Jungian scholar Jeffery 
Raff, who uses symbolic and allegorical language to describe the “reality of Sophia” 
(Raff, 2003, p. xi). According to various esoteric teachings, Sophia is the personification 
of Wisdom. She is also described as the matrix from which God emerged, as well as the 
heavenly spouse and reflection of God. Raff (2003), however, recognized that she 
suffered a fall from this exalted state, which corresponds to the obscuration of the 
feminine archetype in a world that is dominated by patriarchy. God is incomplete without 
Sophia, thereby creating an imbalance in heaven and on earth; as above, so below. 

Union, coniunctio, and wedding are all terms I illustrated in the previous chapter 
on alchemy. The difference here, in esoterica, is that the name of the bride is known; she 
is Sophia. Furthermore, the process and purpose of such a wedding are known: to reunite 
God with his bride “above” by marrying her here, “below.” Sophia, it turns out, is the 
ultimate spirit bride. All men must wed her. 

Shekinah. Within the esoteric traditions, there is also a strong correlation 
between the Gnostic Sophia and the feminine figure of Shekinah from the Kabbalah of 
the 13" century. The Shekinah has both a higher and lower aspect (Scholem, 1962). The 
higher Shekinah is associated with either Wisdom and Understanding (Chokhmah and 
Binah) and the lowest Sephiroth, Malkuth, which represents a specifically feminine inner 
presence or vessel within the material world. Again, the ancient axiom applies to the 
Shekinah; “As above, so below.” Scholem (1997) defines the Shekinah as light: 


The Shekhinah is below as it is above. And what is this Shekhinah? Let us say 


that it is the light that has emanated from the Primal Light which is [Chokhmah]. 
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And this, the emanated light, likewise surrounds everything, as is written, ‘The 
whole earth is filled with His glory.’ [Isa. 6.3] (Scholem 1997 p. 173) 


Here Sholem emphasized that the Shekinah as light permeates the earth. Additionally, the 
Shekinah, or divine presence, is described as a great billowing cloud that appeared during 
rituals at The Temple of King Solomon, making God physically present and tangible. 

As I demonstrated in the previous chapter, the Renaissance alchemists placed a 
high value on the idea of the divine feminine present in and working through the material 
world. Alchemy and geometry were both viewed as female in their time because of the 
widespread belief that the anima mundi, or “soul of the world,” was feminine. Even the 
period’s greatest revelations, such as that described in the 1616 manifesto The Chymical 
Wedding of Christian Rosenkreutz, were preceded by the appearance of a female angel. 
The worship, expression, and concrete union with the creative power of the cosmos 
associated with Solomon’s Temple and even Solomon himself are clearly feminine and 
sexual in nature. Although the majority of Jews and Christians no longer have any 
knowledge of this connection, it is possible that some remnants of it still exist in the 
genius of Freemasonry (Stavish, 2007), the guiding spirit of Freemasonry, which is 
unmistakably feminine and is invoked at the end of every lodge meeting. Wisdom is her 
name, and she may represent the Gnostic deity known as Sophia. The following section 
dives deeply into contemporary Freemasonry and references other esoteric traditions to 
uncover how men use esoteric practices to woo this spirit bride. 

Engaging the Spirit Bride in Esotericism: Freemasonry and Beyond 
As discussed in chapter four, various shamanic cultures and traditions have ritual 


practices for wooing the spirit bride. I have shown that while the shaman initiate may 
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receive assistance from elders, his wooing is often inherently a solo endeavor. As chapter 
five discusses, wooing the spirit bride in alchemy, while often appearing solo in nature, is 
relational work. The alchemist related with matter by projecting psyche or specifically 
anima, into his chemical experiments or even his soror mystica. While Western esoteric 
traditions often can contain solo or relational practices like those in shamanism and 
alchemy, an organizational, fraternal, or group approach is often found in the wooing of 
the spirit bride in esoterica. While this group approach could be explored in depth in 
many different esoteric or occult organizations, I will focus on esoteric Freemasonry to 
detail how this contemporary organization can assist men in wooing the spirit bride. 
Information on Freemasonry is drawn from scholars of the tradition, such as Stavish 
(2007), de Hoyos (2010), and Pike (2013), as well as my own experience as a Freemason 
and Past Master of Salt Lake Lodge. 

Building better men symbolically. Freemasonry is a fraternity dedicated to 
men’s personal development through an educational philosophy based on the use of 
symbols. This symbolism is responsible for some of the mystery associated with 
Freemasonry, in addition to deliberate concealing of some information. Freemasonry’s 
three-degree initiation system is based on the stonemason’s trade, the method of stone 
construction, and biblical accounts of King Solomon’s Temple. A complex system of 
symbolism, philanthropy, and philosophy has grown out of these three relatively simple 
concepts. In addition, secret oral traditions that are specific to Masonry, such as “the 
Mason’s Word,” have been the subject of a significant amount of conjecture, with the 
implication being that Freemasons were aware of esoteric teachings and occult practices. 


For these reasons, Freemasonry was a perfect vehicle for promoting some spiritual ideas 
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that were not widely accepted in society at the time of its founding, including valuing the 
feminine. Shortly after the first Grand Lodge was established, Freemasonry evolved into 
a haven for esoteric groups looking to recruit members. 

Many of the tenets and qualities that Masons aspire to, such as relief, truth, and 
brotherly love, have historically been viewed as feminine qualities. It could be said that 
the purpose of this male-only fraternity is to assist one another in leaning towards the 
feminine. The first lecture that an entered apprentice, the first degree of Freemasonry, 
hears after experiencing the first ritual of Freemasonry and made a Mason, even speaks 
symbolically to the feminine, associated with the left side, with the words “the left has 
always been the weaker part of man.” While this might seem offensive, suggesting that 
the feminine is lesser than the masculine, what Masons come to learn is that the feminine 
is “weaker” in men not because it is less valuable but because it is undeveloped in men. 
Masonry sets men on a course to develop themselves, building a temple, the purpose of 
which is to house the Holy of Holies, the shekinah, the feminine aspect of God. This bold 
endeavor is impossible for one man, so in Masonry men find the support of other men. 

Temple building as metaphor for self-improvement. Masonry is the central 
metaphor for self-improvement in the Freemason tradition. As Stavish (2007) says, 
“Building is what Masonry is all about: building a better person, a better community, a 
better society, and a better world—all in that order” (p. xxiii). Just as “operative” masons 
honed their skills at building beautiful, strong, and lasting stone temples and cathedrals, 
“speculative” masons hone the craft of building symbolic temples. They themselves are 
the temple. Prominent Freemason and masonic historian Albert G. Mackey (1947) 


eloquently extolled the allegorical nature of masonic temple building: 
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The difference between operative and speculative Masonry is simply this—that 
while the former was engaged in the construction of a material temple, formed, it 
is true, of the most magnificent materials which the quarries of Palestine, the 
mountains of Lebanon, and the golden shores of Ophir could contribute, the latter 
occupies itself in the erection of a spiritual house,—a house not made with 
hands,—in which, for stones and cedar, and gold and precious stones, are 
substituted the virtues of the heart, the pure emotions of the soul, the warm 
affections gushing forth from the hidden fountains of the spirit, so that the very 
presence of Jehovah, our Father and our God, shall be enshrined within us as his 
Shekinah was in the holy of holies of the material temple at Jerusalem. (p. 10) 
Mackey lays out an apt metaphor: temples are not built over days, weeks, or months but 
over a lifetime. Furthermore, the building of a temple requires the efforts of many. No 
man can build a temple, pyramid, or a cathedral on his own. The structure built by many, 
over many years, will last beyond the individual lifetime. Not every builder will see the 
completion of his work. Masons participate in a group, meeting regularly to both run the 
organization and to experience education and rituals that further personal growth. 

Ritual and initiation. Initiation rituals are one of the methods used in Western 
esoteric organizations to engage with the spirit bride. Most esoteric, hermetic, and occult 
traditions employ some form of ranking or level by degree in which initiates are ritually 
“passed” to the next level, usually after showing proficiency in the previous degree. 
These initiation practices are seen in the various orders of Freemasonry, Rosicrucianism 
(S.R.LC.F., AMORC), and magical orders (Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn, Ordo 


Templi Orientis, Fraternitas Saturni) (Goodrick-Clarke, 2008). 
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Masonic initiation rituals, for example, feel extremely meaningful when they are 
accompanied by certain sights, sounds, and action: “Everything is done to uplift the 
imagination and bring the full impact of symbols—in form and in action—into play, for 
symbols have but one area of the human mind wherein they work, and that is the 
subconscious” (Stavish, 2007, p. 86). Sacred texts and historical or mythical events serve 
as inspiration for rituals that act as vehicles for imparting moral and ethical lessons to the 
young. Individuals who undergo these rituals, which are referred to as initiations, have a 
unique set of symbols and beliefs imprinted in their psyche. Masonic initiations and their 
accompanying symbols of building tools and temples are created with the intention of 
engaging the unconscious of those who participate in these initiations, whether they be 
the candidates the officers, or observers. 

Ritual initiation helps contemporary men engage with the spirit bride in esoterica 
by providing a setting and structure for transformation from a solitary man into a member 
of a group. This group consists of likeminded individuals, because the individual sought 
out men who embodied the type of man he aspired to be. These men, already 
congregating around the ideals and quality to which the individual was drawn, assess the 
capacity for the candidate to approach, complete, and eventually perform the ritual 
initiations to future members. This process mirrors the stages of meeting, wooing, and 
conjoining (wedding) with the spirit bride. While ritual initiation is available in 
contemporary esoteric orders to qualifying men who seek to join, as stated in earlier 
chapters, ritual can and should be continuously created and developed. For example, 
contemporary men’s groups have created similar rituals and initiation practices that assist 


in setting symbolic imagery in the psyche of the participants. 
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Masonic initiation rituals as wooing. For some Masons, Masonry is simply an 
extension of the Jewish-Christian tradition, and to some extent, this is correct. However, 
ancient mystery traditions from Egypt, Chaldea, Greece, Rome, and even Persia and India 
have been incorporated into Masonic rituals, making them clearly non-Christian from a 
doctrinal perspective. The performance of these Masonic rituals occurs in stages that are 
referred to as degrees. There are three primary degrees that every new initiate must 
complete before they can become a full member of the fraternity and be given the title of 
Master Mason. Because “Masonry is a progressive science and taught by degrees only” 
the candidate is instructed that he must demonstrate mastery of that degree before 
continuing. The primary rituals practiced in Freemasonry are those associated with the 
first three degrees, which are now referred to as Entered Apprentice (First Degree), 
Fellowcraft (Second Degree), and Master Mason (Third Degree), respectively. I argue 
that these three degrees map onto the process of wooing the spirit bride. 

Entered apprentice (first degree). The first degree, or Entered Apprentice, 
teaches symbols and their use. The initiate is instructed that Masonry is a moral tradition, 
founded upon the sacred texts of many religious, mystic, and philosophical traditions. He 
is taught to seek “the great light in Masonry,” the source from which Masons derive all 
their ethics. This degree begins a man’s journey into Freemasonry and represents youth. 
He is a Mason only to the point that he is called brother and has certain rights; he is not 
yet fully a Mason. The Entered Apprentice is a Mason only in the sense that he is a rough 
ashlar, or building stone, in the process of being made into a perfect ashlar. 

Notably, during the ritual conferring this degree, the candidate is asked, “What do 


you most desire?” He is instructed by his conductor to respond, “Light.” In this context, 
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the initiate will come to learn that light represents wisdom. He may learn in time that 
Wisdom means Sophia. What he most desires is the feminine aspect of himself, his 
opposite, his bride. In this degree the candidate is introduced to the “object” of his 
wooing, the spirit bride. 

Fellowcraft (second degree). An Entered Apprentice is required to demonstrate 
that he has mastered the material covered in the preceding degree before moving on to 
the Fellowcraft Degree. In order to demonstrate his competence, he must be examined 
before a Lodge of fellow Entered Apprentices. The Fellowcraft Degree symbolizes 
adulthood, which entails continued education, renewed research, and further study. A 
foundation is laid for understanding the underlying symbolism behind the Heavenly and 
Earthly Worlds, the Orders of Architectural, the Human Senses, and the Humanities. The 
Fellowcraft Degree is a call to educate oneself, an encouragement of further study, and a 
celebration of the value of knowledge. 

During this degree, the candidate is asked, “What do you most desire?” He is 
instructed his conductor to respond, “further light.” In this context, the initiate will come 
to learn that “further light” represents a deepening of wisdom, a deepening relationship 
with his spirit bride, Sophia. He learns he has to work toward understanding his spirit 
bride through practice and study, and he sees this work beginning to bear fruit, 
symbolized by the wages a fellowcraft earns: corn, wine, and oil. 

Master Mason (third degree). During the course of the Entered Apprentice 
Degree, a man is instructed on the responsibilities that he bears toward God, his fellow 
man, and himself. During the Fellowcraft Degree, he learns the symbolic tools that he can 


utilize to engage others, particularly other men, from a moral and ethical stance. The 
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Master Mason Degree, however, is designed to bind men together through mystic ties of 
fellowship, such as a bond of fraternal affection and brotherly love. A candidate is ready 
to begin his Master Mason Degree after he has been examined in a Lodge of Fellowcrafts 
for his level of proficiency in the preceding degree. The Master Mason Degree explores 
the deepest reaches of a man’s soul. While this ritual guides the initiate into the holiest 
part of the Temple, the Sanctum Sanctorum, it also examines the Holy of Holies of the 
initiate’s heart, the place where the Shekinah resides. This degree represents man in old 
age and his relationship with wisdom, personified by Sophia. As previously stated, 
Freemasonry is a progressive philosophy, and its teachings can be learned only through 
time, patience, perseverance, and practice. This masonic process of patience and 
perseverance in pursuit of wisdom is the masonic equivalent of wooing the spirit bride. 

During this degree, the candidate is asked, “What do you most desire?” He is 
instructed by his conductor to respond, “more light.” In this context, the Mason will come 
to learn that “more light” represents a union with and embodiment of wisdom, a holistic 
relationship with his now spirit wife, Sophia. In this Master Mason Degree, man weds 
Sophia as his wife here on earth, the below. This brings about a reunion between God and 
his bride, Sophia, above. 

Masonic symbolism as wooing. If the rituals of Masonry are the scaffolding for 
building a temple (individuation), Masonic symbolism is the blueprints. Symbolic 
imagery found throughout alchemical works is later found in Rosicrucian and Masonic 
illustrations, most notably the square and compass. These illustrations captivate the 
observer even if their meanings are unclear at first. Once the language of these images is 


understood, a deeper meaning can be uncovered. Common Masonic symbols are found 
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within illustrations in multiple sources on esoteric traditions (Hutchens & de Hoyos, 
2010; Mackey, 1947; Pike, 2013; A. Pike et al., 2005; Stavish, 2007). Such symbols 
include working tools such as the square, level, and plumb. The symbols have multiple 
meanings, which might be shared in Masonic texts or oral traditions, or allegorical 
presentations, but what is most important is each Mason’s engagement with the symbols 
and search for his own meanings. 

The importance of symbolism in Freemasonry cannot be overstated. As Pike puts 
it, “the true greatness and majesty of Free-Masonry consist in its proprietorship of these 
and its other symbols; and that its symbolism is its soul” (Pike et al., 2005, p. Ixv). Pike 
speaks to the unique dynamic with symbols in Freemasonry. He means that even the 
secret meanings of individual masonic symbols must be discovered by each mason. Even 
deeper revelations come when symbols are combined. Just as a Mason’s relationship with 
the symbols strengthens with continued engagement with these symbols, so too the 
relationship with the spirit bride strengthens with continued wooing. As Pike, writing 
about Masonry, insists, “This makes her what she is...she is the oldest and most 
venerable of all human institutions and refuses to disclose herself even to the great mass 
of her own novice” (Pike et al., 2005, p. lvi). I argue that the use of the feminine pronoun 
for Masonry in Pike’s statement indicates the centrality of the feminine to the tradition. 
Furthermore, Pike emphasizes the need for men to come to know the feminine through 
their own exploration of symbols. 

The importance of engaging with symbolism has echoes in other traditions. De 
Hoyos (2010) asserted that the early Christian religion originally had secret and 


allegorical meaning, a claim supported by many early leaders of the church. There was a 
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belief that the coming of Christ was to restore the Divine Wisdom of the ancients. 
According to de Hoyos, Ammonius claimed this wisdom has survived by being secretly 
passed from “great and sacred characters” such as Hermes Trismegistus, Zoroaster, 
Pythagoras, and Plato. These early esoteric philosophers believed the Divine wisdom was 
everywhere, not as an attribute but a sacred entity: “It was Hokmah, the second Sephirah 
of the Kabbalah, whose name we meet in the 32nd degree...and is the Shekinah, that 
utters its Oracles from the Mercy-Seat in the Sanctuary” (de Hoyos, 2010, p. 955). What 
de Hoyos describes is a moment in the 32° of Scottish Rite masonry in which the 
Shekinah is housed in the innermost chamber of the Temple of Solomon, an allegorical 
symbol for the inner chamber within man, the heart. de Hoyos (2010) acknowledged the 
position in the Holy of Holies within the temple and the meaning of the name Shekinah 
[mrw] as “Deus co-habitans [the Divine presence], God residing or dwelling with his 
people, as one pitches his tent among his neighbors” (p. 958). While this Divine Wisdom 
is real and accessible on earth, Pike believed not all who seek union with her will find 
her. Only those that do the work of Temple building, becoming worthy and good men, 
may enter the Sanctum Sanctorum for a chance to woo the spirit bride. 

Dialoguing with images (active imagination). As in previous chapters, I have 
underscored the importance of active imagination as a means to engage the spirit bride. 
Active imagination helps contemporary men engage the spirit bride in esoterica by 
providing the support of other men sharing and holding these images while the individual 
actively dialogues with them. The esoteric group shares their personal experiences with 
the symbols and phenomena of the spirit bride while being careful not to create a 


universal dogma around the process. The sharing of an individual’s experience of wooing 
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the spirit bride provides an example of an otherwise unique experience upon which men 
can craft their own relationship with anima. 

For example, Raff (2003) offers a possible method that he describes in his own 
very personal encounter with Sophia. Raff claims he was compelled to write his book 
after awakening to an image of beautiful woman sitting on his bed. She told him her 
name was Sophia and that he was to write a book about her. Raff reported being in an 
altered state of reality, that being the reality of the imagination. To reunite Sophia and 
God, men must—quite literally—use their imagination. Raff differentiated between 
fantasy, which originates from the ego, and imagination, which originates from the soul. 
He brought Sophia to life through a vivid analysis of an 800-year-old text, The Aurora 
Consurgens, as well as his personal experience with Sophia and active imagination. 
Through this process, Raff assists the reader in being able to complete themselves and 
realize their innate longing to unite with the divine power source of all creation. 

In esoterica, we see examples of imaginal engagement, both with an individual 
and images of the spirit bride as Sophia, the Shekinah, Babylon, or the Scarlet Woman, as 
well as the imaginal engagement between images or symbols, such as stone builders and 
temples. The father of Western alchemy, Paracelsus, states: 

Imagination is like the sun. The sun has a light which is not tangible; but which, 

nevertheless, may set a house on fire; but the imagination is like a sun in man 

acting in that place to which its light is directed. Man is that what he thinks. If he 
thinks fire, he is fire; if he thinks war, then he will cause war; it all depends 


merely on that the whole of his imagination becomes an entire sun; 1.e., that he 


wholly imagines that which he wills (De Virtute Imaginativa). Man is a twofold 
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being, having a divine and an animal nature. If he feels, and thinks, and acts as 
divine beings should act, he is a true man; if he feels and acts like an animal, he is 
then an animal, and the equal of those animals whose mental characteristics are 
manifested in him. An exalted imagination caused by a desire for the good raises 
him up; a low imagination caused by a desire for that which is low and vulgar 
drags him down and degrades him. (in Hartmann, 1910, p. 172) 


As I mentioned, symbols and images are important components of masonic or esoteric 
initiation ritual. Likewise, symbols and images are important to the evolution and growth 
of psyche. As a key figure in the development (or re-visioning) of post-Jungian depth 
psychology, Hillman (1975) recognized the complexity of human nature and works to 
restore balance to it. It is impossible for post-Jungian archetypal psychology to 
understand human reality without considering the imaginal. Hillman (1975) stated: 

Here I am suggesting both a poetic basis of mind and a psychology that starts 

neither in the physiology of the brain, the structure of language, the organization 

of society, nor the analysis of behavior, but in the process of imagination. (p. xi) 
According to Jung and Hillman, archetypal images—such as the spirit bride as Sophia— 
are autonomous entities that are not the subject of daydreams or fantasies. Instead, we are 
experiencing life through them. Jung (1931/1960) showed this concept has always been 
so: “All the most powerful ideas in history go back to archetypes” (p. 158, [CW 8], para. 
342). For many post-Jungians, there is “nothing deeper, nothing more primal, to human 
consciousness than archetypes...Archetypes reside in the autonomous realm of mundus 
imaginalis, but this realm is not merely accessible through rigorous esoteric training” 


(Tiaynen-Qadir & Qadir, 2016, p. 84). Utilizing active imagination to engage with the 
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anima is aided by a knowledge of the myths, symbols, and fairy tales of various cultures, 
spiritual practices, and traditions around the world. 

Hillman (1975) warned of oversimplifying the act of dialoguing. He warns, 
“Images are turned into pre-denied concepts ... We sin against imagination whenever we 
ask an image for its meaning, requiring that images be translated into concepts” (Hillman 
1975, p. 39). For Hillman, if we reduce an image to something less than real, we do a 
disservice to both it and us. The image is real and alive. From the esoteric tradition, Pike 
and de Hoyos (2011) alluded to an ongoing dialogue with images or symbols. He offered 
this advice to the average Mason: 

Masonry, successor of the Mysteries, still follows the ancient manner of teaching. 

Her ceremonies are like the ancient mystic shows, -not the reading of an essay but 

the opening of a problem, requiring research, and constituting philosophy the 

arch-expounder. Her symbols are the instruction she gives. The lectures are 
endeavors, often partial and one-sided, to interpret these symbols. He who would 
become an accomplished Mason must not be content merely to hear, or even to 
understand, the lectures; be must, aided by them, and they having, as it were, 
marked out the way for him, study, interpret, and develop these symbols for 

himself. (Pike & de Hoyos, 2011, pp. 96-97) 

Thus, Pike and de Hoyos advised ongoing, personal engagement with the symbols of 
Freemasonry for men’s personal development. Dialoguing with images and symbols is 
one of the methods of engaging the spirit bride in esoterica. Most esoteric, hermetic, and 
occult traditions are full of symbolism, the meanings of which change over time as the 


practitioner advances and develops more understanding of each symbol and how they 
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interact. The image of the spirit bride, as I have shown, takes many forms in esoterica. 
Some are overt while others more numinous. Freemasonry’s contemporary take on the 
esoteric spirit bride shows how this archetypal image is alive and well in today’s 
collective psyche. 
Chapter Six Conclusion 

Western esoterica is a vast field containing many hermetic traditions. Exploration 
of these “hidden” knowledge repositories has contributed to depth psychology in many 
ways. Regarding the engagement between men and anima via wooing the spirit bride, 
Western esoterica again provides valuable contributions to contemporary men. 
Freemasonry specifically provides an opportunity for men to engage with anima, yet I 
assert that Masonry can still serve contemporary men only if—as Pike (2013) and Stavish 
(2021) acknowledged—it ceases to hide so thoroughly the feminine and the need to 
engage with her from the majority of its members. There is room to bring these secrets 
within a secret society “into the light” (which is wisdom) of Sophia. The Fraternity needs 
to change. 

I have repeatedly recalled in this dissertation the axiom of Hermes Trismegistus: 
“As above, so below. As below, so above.” In the Master Mason Degree, man weds 
Sophia as his wife here on earth, the below. This brings about a reunion between God and 
his bride, Sophia, above. This alchemical and esoteric axiom shows the symbolic union 
of man and his spirit bride, man and his anima, as a reunion of masculine and feminine, 
creating a wholeness, a oneness, that process which Jung called individuation. This is the 


Magnum Opus, the Great Work. 
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The image of the spirit bride has appeared in historic and contemporary traditions 
in various degrees of subtlety: From the numinous Shekinah housed in the Sanctum 
Sanctorum, the Holy of Holies; to the ominous image of Babalon, consort to the Great 
Beast; to the contemporary Marvel Cinematic Universe character, Wanda Maximoff: the 
Scarlet Witch, a superhero who can create and destroy and whose character is largely 
driven by her love for her partner. Continued contemplation and dialogue with these 
bridal images and archetypes whenever they arise offer ample opportunity for 
contemporary men to woo the spirit bride, provided they recognize these images as alive 
and engaged when they encounter them. 

Additionally, examining how the spirit bride is wooed in Western esoteric 
practices, I have observed that a group approach can be helpful. I am reminded of these 
fine words of the Sufi poet Hafiz: 

A hunting party / Sometimes has a greater chance / Of flushing love and God / 

Out into the open / Than a warrior / All / Alone. (Ladinsky, 1999, p. 26) 

It is fitting that a poet is an ideal messenger for these words of wisdom. Hafiz deftly 
illustrates why a group of men can (sometimes) be more successful at finding love (eros) 
or God (anima) than an individual. Within men’s group work, the presence of the 
feminine is critical. Just as contemporary men need the act of wooing to bring their inner 
feminine into balance, the container of a group setting facilitated by a therapist needs 
room for the feminine to be wooed. Men’s groups that support the feminine are needed. 

For therapists seeking to support men in relating to anima through group work, 
emphasizing the feminine is essential. Unfortunately, all too often, contemporary men’s 


groups fail at this fundamental cornerstone in practice. These “make men better” groups 
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often result in inflation of the masculine and continued suppression of the feminine, 
thereby reinforcing internal toxic patriarchy. In the end, such unconscious groups are 
merely psychically masturbatory and further self-loathing. In doing so, neither the 
masculine nor feminine is served. Instead, men’s groups can draw on the esoteric 
traditions discussed in this chapter to develop a practice that brings the feminine into 


consciousness and balance. 


155 
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Chapter 7 
Conclusion 

My research examined how contemporary men can co-create a union with their 
anima. This study sought to identify effective ways for contemporary, straight, cisgender 
men to interact with their anima through the archetypal image of the spirit bride. This 
targeted population of men was specifically selected because of their disproportionate 
privilege in today’s society. It is more important than ever for this demographic to engage 
their feminine side to address the power imbalance within modern patriarchy. This 
dissertation offers a phenomenological description of themes and patterns that have 
helped men establish a reciprocal, mutually beneficial relationship with the anima, 
supported by historical evidence. I defined the act of wooing as actively creating 
receptivity to co-create a union, or coniunctio, with the anima that ultimately leads to the 
hieros gamos or sacred marriage. 

In chapter four, I demonstrated through traditional accounts that many indigenous 
and shamanic cultures have held the concept of spirit bride, showing this phenomenon to 
be archetypally recognizable. She is both archetypal and culturally unique. Additionally, 
in this chapter, I detailed specific ways the men in these cultures have engaged the spirit 
bride, how these methods are similar, and how they differ. Today, contemporary men can 
travel to meet with indigenous peoples to participate in rituals that facilitate journeys to 
connect with the spirit bride. More likely, however, neo-shamanism is the more 
accessible practice for contemporary men to engage the spirit bride. 

Chapter five illustrated the projection of the spirit bride onto matter in the 


tradition of alchemy. The language of alchemy is symbolic, just as is the language of the 
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psyche. The alchemical axiom of Hermes Trismegistus, “as above, so below,” was 
introduced and seen as a common thread through otherwise wildly varying alchemical 
treatises. The goal of transformation and purification is to balance the masculine and 
feminine via the hieros gamos or coniunctio. This process is seen in the imagery of the 
chemical wedding of the king and queen, Sol and Luna, ultimately resulting in the rebis 
or hermaphrodite. Contemporary men can use alchemical language and symbolism to 
explain their inner psychological processes. Jungian-oriented psychotherapists can draw 
on a tradition of using alchemical terms in depth psychology research and the therapeutic 
setting. Alchemical imagery and terminology are increasingly found within other healing 
modalities such as yoga, acupuncture, or psychedelic-assisted therapies. This increase is 
likely due to the modern collective shift toward viewing wellness as transformative rather 
than curative. A curative aim that diagnoses so-called illnesses requires a pathology- 
based approach. I recommend an increased focus on alchemical work that presents itself 
symbolically regarding the coniunctio or sacred marriage that may present itself to men, 
both within and beyond the therapy space. Educating patients about alchemical symbols 
and images can aid in men recognizing them in their waking and dream states alike. 

In chapter six, I argued that Western esoterica collected the Hermetic traditions 
surrounding the spirit bride into group and organizational settings. Often these male-only 
fraternal organizations facilitated a place to invite and invoke the feminine as the 
shekinah, Sophia, or other symbolic brides. Contemporary men continue to participate in 
such groups, such as Freemasonry. Through their participation, they are exposed to the 
mystic teachings of many historic, hermetic traditions. Some knowledge is hidden within 


these esoteric traditions, often in plain sight. The downside is that the wisdom can 
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potentially be lost to many that participate as keepers of that wisdom. As I proposed in 
chapter six, Masonic and other fraternal esoteric groups should move the feminine from 
the hidden to the seen, no longer concealing but revealing the importance of the feminine 
in masculine-oriented work. At one time, the work protected the sacred from the profane. 
Today, contemporary men need to assist in the return of the feminine to consciousness. 
Just as an entered apprentice in Freemasonry begins his initiatory journey by seeking “to 
be brought from darkness to light,” the spirit bride seeks the same. 

Taken together, these chapters assert that historically men have found ways to 
woo the spirit bride through various methods that shift and change along with cultural 
and sociological changes and events over time. The adaptability of men as they 
reconstruct effective strategies to engage the inner feminine is impressive and speaks to 
the collective, even if unconscious, desire for union with anima. While these historical 
methods still exist to varying degrees, many men are unaware of them. Fortunately, 
aspects of these practices can be employed in and out of the therapy room to serve 
contemporary, straight, cisgender men in wooing the spirit bride. 

Significance of Wooing the Spirit Bride 

This dissertation sheds new light on historically supported phenomenological 
themes and patterns that have aided men in developing a reciprocal, mutually enriching 
relationship with the anima. In this inquiry, I established that the recurring image of the 
spirit bride, known by many names, is archetypal. I demonstrated that the act of wooing 
the spirit bride is also archetypal, manifesting in various ways across different cultures 


and throughout history. Although the methods of active participation with the archetypal 
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spirit bride have evolved, these practices continue to resonate with many contemporary 
men. 

Jung (1946/1966) himself wrote, “The ‘soul’ which accrues to ego-consciousness 
during the opus has a feminine character in the man and a masculine character in a 
woman. His anima wants to reconcile and unite” (p. 304, [CW 16, para. 522]. Essentially, 
Jung acknowledged the inherent desire for the “soul” of men—the anima—to be in union 
with the masculine ego-consciousness. She wants to be wedded to him; thus, she takes 
the form of a bride. The bride in spirit, in the unconscious, being unseen, is what leads 
many men to seek “something.” Whether in therapy, relationships, work, or adventure, 
many contemporary men feel the disconnection, which may manifest as deep longing. 
Without modern myth, ritual, or rites of passage, men will search in vain for her. 

Van Kraligen (2015) succinctly underscored why this classical Jungian 
approach—that the anima desires union with the ego-consciousness—still applies to 
straight, cisgender men. She wrote, “Whilst Post Jungian theory is in line with Post 
Modernity and more ambivalent about gender, the classical model is still incredibly 
useful and interesting” (van Kraligen, 2015, para. 3). In the introduction to this research, I 
acknowledged the critique of Jung’s binary approach to anima and men, and his lack of 
exploration regarding men other than straight, cisgender men. While many postmodern, 
post-Jungian, and post-feminist scholars have developed more inclusive theories, much of 
Jung’s anima theory still resonates with many of the straight cis-gender men to whom this 
research is directed. This position does not negate nor conflict with the Post Jungian or 
postmodern theories. It acknowledges the need for further research around the gender 


spectrum, which I will address below. 
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My assertion of the importance of wooing anima as the spirit bride for the sake of 
marriage or union is supported by von Franz. She argued that if a man fails to woo the 
anima—if he attempts to possess or ignore her—‘“she becomes ‘nothing but’ a load of 
brutal emotions; you have never given her a chance of expressing herself, and therefore 
she has become inhuman and brutal” (von Franz, 1980). Furthermore, von Franz argued 
(1980), “If you think the anima as being ‘nothing but’ what you know about her, you 
have not the receptiveness of a listening attitude” (p. 43). In other words, the spirit bride 
must be engaged. Contemporary men must develop a relationship, get to know this divine 
other, and learn to dialogue with the goal of working together as one. 

While researching the literature on the archetype of the spirit bride within the 
traditions of shamanism, alchemy, and esoterica, unsurprisingly, the archetype of 
marriage itself was often intertwined with these same traditions. It is challenging to be a 
bride without the prospect of marriage, without the potential for a union. My term wooing 
bridges the gap between bride and marriage. Neumann (1971) acknowledged the 
importance of the archetypal marriage throughout time, stating, “when we speak of 
‘marriage,’ we have in an archetype or archetypal experience, and not a merely 
physiological occurrence” (p. 65). Thus, when we see the archetypal marriage appear in 
myth, poetry, art, and allegory, the archetype of the spirit bride is often close, whether 
perceived or not. 

Tacey (1997) has shown, and my research supports, a clear and imminent need for 
contemporary men to shift from societal patriarchy by assisting the return of the feminine 
into the world through engagement and internalizing the personal feminine. Tacey 


argued, “The feminine in men and women alike is emerging with new potency, 
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displacing old patriarchal forms in psyche and society, and demanding an entirely new 
understanding of the social structure, personal identity, and human relationships” (p. 1). 
He cautioned though that the masculine should not be abandoned in this reemergence, but 
reworked and remade as a partner, a spouse, and “allowed to become the intelligent and 
self-critical partner of the new feminine reformation” (p. 1). I agree with Tacey that the 
way forward for men is a healthy relationship with the feminine, not a hyper-heroic 
masculine approach. 

Men healing men helps women. The failure of men, especially those in power, to 
embody and balance the feminine with their masculine leads to the oppression of the 
feminine in contemporary society. The disregard for—and fear of—the feminine is 
clearly illustrated in the recent appointment of unhealthy masculine United States 
Supreme Court Justices who seem to lack any conscious manifestation of the feminine. 
This failure to integrate the rising archetypal feminine in the world has resulted in the 
rollback of hard-fought advances toward the equality and equity of women. 
Contributions to Depth Psychology 

My work affirms scholarship on the connection between shamanism, alchemy, 
esoterica, and depth psychotherapy. I have extended efforts begun by Michael Harner 
(1980), C. Michael Smith (2007), John Merchant (2012), and Carl Greer (2014) by 
furthering the connection between shamanism and depth psychotherapy. 

In the case of Harner (1980), in the more than four decades since he published 
The Way of the Shaman, neo-shamanism has exploded into the western world—so much 
so that the term shamanism often refers to neo-shamanism based on Harner’s core 


shamanism. The creation of the Foundation for Shamanic Studies—and its spin-offs over 
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the years—has exposed shamanism to countless people. As I have shown, neo- 
shamanism is one of the most accessible methods of engaging the spirit bride available to 
contemporary men. 

With regards to Smith, the correlation or overlap between depth psychology’s 
concept of anima and shamanism’s approach to the spirit bride is widely supported 
(Smith, 2007; Byron, 2012; VanWagenen, 2012; Lewis, 2003; TePaske, 1997; Greer & 
Villaldo, 2014; Merchant, 2014). I agree with many of these scholars that therapists can 
integrate the active and practical components of journeying into Jungian active 
imagination to benefit their patients. 

Where Merchant (2014) made the connection between the shaman and the 
archetypal wounded healer, I further expanded this to include the therapist in the role of 
the shaman, not just the patient. My conceptualization allows the “elder” to share wisdom 
in an area unknown to the patient. The therapist provides “sacred space” for the new 
“shaman” to begin to woo his spirit bride. They can co-create rituals to support this 
wooing. 

Finally, Greer’s (2014) opinions on storytelling, or narrative, as active 
imagination in the context of journeying allows a platform for contemporary men to 
explore many aspects of the psyche of the spirit realm. I would encourage a more focused 
narrative targeting the dance with the spirit bride within this practice. 

My research challenges some of the positions of Robert Moore (1990), Douglas 
Gillette (1990), and Aaron Kipnis (2004). Their position is that men are softening or lost 
in post-feminism and that this problem can be “corrected” through amplification of 


“male” archetypes: King, Warrior, Magician, Lover, and Knight. Though I agree that 
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there is much inner work for men to do, I still insist that this is best served by wooing, 
inviting, and embracing the feminine rather than polishing or “making a better 
masculine.” While becoming “the best man I can be” may sound like progress, it does not 
address the inherent privilege in modern patriarchy. Nor does it answer the want of 
wholeness in men. A well-examined masculine is still, at the end of the day, out of 
balance by any Jungian assessment. The Magnum Opus is still incomplete, the 
philosopher's stone unformed, the Holy Grail still lost. 

Moore & Gillette’s (1990) definition of patriarchy as “the expression of the 
immature masculine” creates the wrong starting point for most contemporary men. While 
I can appreciate their view of the importance of moving from the immature expression of 
these masculine archetypes mentioned above, such an approach without a balancing of 
“feminine” archetypes can lead to an overvaluing of the masculine in contemporary men. 
This overvaluing of the masculine results in the goal of a polished patriarchy, rather than 
its deconstruction. Though I concede that modern society lacks meaningful rituals and 
rites of passage for boys to move into manhood, I still insist that this cannot be done 
without a meeting and union with one’s feminine. The union with the spirit bride is the 
rite of passage from son to husband. This is the path that develops a secure masculine in 
balance with the feminine, thus reducing or eliminating the need for a patriarchal system 
for support. 

According to Tarnas (1996), men’s connection with their anima is severely 
damaged. Because of this, there is an imbalance of power across the globe, which has 
resulted in violent conflict. This study examined the ruptured relationship between men 


and anima and the healing potential of reconciliation and reconnection. My research 
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supports the position held by Tacey (1997) that some “Jungians (qualified analysts as 
well as others)” (p. 4) almost laughably promise simple solutions to one of the most 
complex issues of our time. While critics may observe that scholars like Moore & Gillete 
(1990) often oversimplify and romanticize relational anima-ego work, I insist that the 
psyche demands some degree of romance in the form of eros. My term wooing provides a 
space for both the conscious masculine and the unconscious feminine within the psyche 
of contemporary men to find the unique balance that serves everyone. 

My feelings on the issue of the hidden feminine in Freemasonry are mixed. On 
the one hand, I agree with Stavish (2007, 2021) that this has been the historical reality 
since the founding of esoteric speculative masonry and supports only those Masons who 
feel called to look deeper for connection with the spirit bride as the shekinah. On the 
other hand, I think that too many men, freemasons or otherwise, are so far removed from 
the divine feminine in a toxic patriarchal society that they don’t even know what to seek. 
Speaking to more young men early on about the natural desire for the union of masculine 
and feminine encourages and supports more men on this path. It is time for elder men to 
lend the silent Sophia, the temple, our voices. 

Limitations of the Study 

This study focused on contemporary, straight, cisgender Western men and their 
engagement with anima, or the archetypal bride. Since the study was limited to 
contemporary, straight, cisgendered, Western men, it was impossible to fully explore the 
spectrum of gender identity among men, women, or LGBTQ+ individuals, let alone the 
multitude of possible unions with endless archetypal entities seeking union via 


coniunctio. Such a focus would be a fruitful area for further work, allowing for almost 
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infinite exploration that could assist various populations in finding representation within 
academic research (Tacey, 1997, p. 30-31). 

Scholars need to be mindful of extrapolating research focused on cisgender men 
to other populations to avoid what many have said was Jung’s focus on men and anima 
and the assumption that the opposite must be true for women and the animus (Rowland, 
2002). However, this research shows the need for further research on the archetypal spirit 
bride (or spirit spouse). 

Future Research 

As I mentioned, further research could explore anima and animus for people of 
different gender identities. This research was centered around a population with 
disproportionate power and privilege and aimed to rediscover historical methods of 
engaging the spirit bride. The processes could be adapted to other populations of men and 
other gender-identifying individuals. Future research might explore additional archetypal 
images found within shamanic practices of wooing the spirit bride not exclusively 
pertinent to straight, cisgender men. Such future research will contribute to the question 
as to whether all genders on the spectrum have an “opposite.” If they do not, many of 
Jung’s polarized theories would require serious reevaluation. 

Additional future research could explore technology’s impact on engagement with 
images. Social media has been criticized for a growing disconnect between individuals 
(Mirbabaie, Bunker, Stieglitz, & Deubel, 2020). It could be argued that the interaction 
has become more image-based in photo-oriented exchanges. Research could also explore 
the concept of memes as a reflection of the collective unconscious and the speed with 


which they circulate (Blackmore, Dugatkin, Boyd, Richerson, & Plotkin, 2000). 
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As I mentioned in Chapter four, one method of entering an ecstatic state is using 
psychedelic substances. There is a growing acceptance of psychedelics as a safe practice 
and one that researchers are increasingly finding beneficial across various fields (Doblin, 
Burge, Hoffman, Dass, & Shulgin, 2014). More research is needed on psychedelics with 
their growing acceptance as a method for altering states of consciousness and modern 
ritual development around their use and associated vision of the feminine (Clark, 2022; 
Curry & Rowlandson, 2013). 

Finally, further research might ask how men’s work with anima as the spirit bride 
influences men’s work with anima mundi (spirit of Earth) and their relationship with 
nature, climate change, globalism, etc. As I mentioned in the introduction to this work, 
more and more, the reality of climate change is upon us, and the extent to which men feel 
connected to the earth—and anima mundi—could help define collective psychological 
approaches to solutions in various other fields (Rozuel, 2014; Woodbury, 2015). 
Recommendations for Practice 

The findings of this study have several important implications for future practice. 
Therapists working with men can employ poetry, neo-shamanic journeying, and contact 
with nature to assist their engagement with the spirit bride. The alchemical approach 
allows the patient to project the spirit bride into images and material objects while being 
supported and witnessed by the therapist. Additionally, therapists may offer esoteric- 
oriented men’s groups that facilitate a supportive setting where men can assist one 
another in doing hard work and bringing beauty to the process. 

Recommendations from shamanic traditions. One of the critical methods depth 


psychotherapy can offer a patient in wooing the spirit bride is poetry. In chapter four, I 
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introduced Prechtel’s recounting of a Tzutujil Mayan initiation ritual. This ritual enacts a 
symbolic battle with Death in an altered state to free his spirit bride. In this battle, a 
young man has no physical weapons—as they would be ineffectual against a spirit 
entity—and must rely solely on his skills of “courting, poetry, history, and above all a 
well-developed relationship with nature as a divine female being” (Prechtel, p. 359). Can 
contemporary men use this Tzutujil Mayan ritual? It is unlikely the average patient could 
be introduced to this culturally unique ritual and be invited to participate. Yet men can 
explore this battle’s imagery and theme and engage in wooing the spirit bride. If proper 
consideration is made to avoid cultural appropriation, while including relevant 
contemporary cultural symbolism, the results can be profound. 

The reading of poets on the subject of a loving relationship with the divine other 
and writing mythopoetically are of tremendous value. Great Sufi poets such as Rumi and 
Hafiz employ a beautiful style that models wooing, leaning into the divine, and then 
stepping back, creating room for her to lean in. Robert Johnson also offered excellent 
examples of writing from a mythopoetic approach. This style is evident in his books He, 
She, We, and Lying with the Heavenly Woman. I have witnessed the transformative 
effects of mythopoetic reading and writing among patients, even more so in the context 
of men in groups, where a collective narrative develops, often amplifying the experience. 

Another accessible method of engaging the spirit bride in depth psychotherapy is 
incorporating neo-shamanic techniques. As I outlined in chapter four, neo-shamanism— 
or what Harner (1980) termed core shamanism—has been shown to offer effective 
methods of achieving the altered state of consciousness necessary for journeying to meet 


spirits. Whether the journey and spirits are viewed as literal aspects of the psyche or 
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merely symbolic, neo-shamanistic techniques, such as journeying, rattling, drumming, or 
breathwork, may provide a quick and efficient way for some people to address a variety 
of emotional, physical, and spiritual issues (Bock, 2005). This method of journeying (as 
active imagination) to meet other-worldly spirits can readily be adapted with the intention 
of specific engagement with the spirit bride. 

Some shamanic cultures—such as the Q’ero people of the Andes—have no 
objection to non-Q’ero people practicing their traditions. Depth psychotherapists looking 
to incorporate neo-shamanism into their practice should be mindful of the appearance of 
cultural appropriation by the patient and the community. In neo-shamanism or core 
shamanism, most cultural aspects of altered states of consciousness and journeying have 
been separated from culture-specific identifiers. But context matters to the experience and 
the act of ritual. I suggest the importance of slowly building contemporary rituals within 
Western culture. These rituals should develop naturally around the practices of altered 
states and the therapeutic experience. Such modern rituals would help to bridge the 
boundary between states, making it easier to align the conscious and unconscious aspects 
of the psyche, to walk in both worlds, and to walk with the spirit bride. 

Engagement with the anima mundi supports the engagement with the anima as 
spirit bride. While eco-psychology has supported the connection between mental, 
emotional, and physical health for decades, specific depth psychology-oriented practices 
and trainings have been developed recently. The Four Shields (or four directions) model 
developed by Steve Foster demonstrates rites of passage as a container to support 
individuals and communities to engage with the natural world (J. Davis, 2014). This 


direct contact with nature is essential to rites of passage, and four aspects of human 
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nature—body, heart, mind, and spirit—as a container to deepen one’s experience is an 
integral part of this process (J. Davis, 2014). This anima mundi engagement continued in 
practice with Bill Plotkin’s Animus Valley Institute and its closer alignment with depth 
psychology (Graves, 2022; Plotkin, 2010, 2013). 

Recommendations from alchemical traditions. As mentioned above regarding 
neo-shamanic methods therapists can employ to assist patients in wooing the spirit bride, 
active imagination can play a substantial role in wooing the spirit bride alchemically 
within the therapeutic space. Men should be taught the basic steps of the Great Work. I 
actively encourage active imagination that echoes the first stage of their magnum opus, 
that of contemplation. When viewed in this context, the patient can be encouraged to 
imagine himself contemplating the intent (to meet, woo, or even marry the spirit bride) 
while preparing the vessel (building a relationship with the therapist and creating “space” 
for the feminine). This symbolic alchemical approach sets the expectation that 
transformative experimentation is complicated and rarely immediate. 

Depth psychotherapists draw on this tradition of projecting unconscious material 
onto objects. Therapists can use materials ranging from Rorschach’s ink blots to actual 
tarot cards—themselves replete with alchemical symbolism—during a depth-oriented 
therapy session. Tarot cards and other means of “divination” are already being used in 
some therapeutic spaces today. Current projections of men’s inner feminine manifest in 
new ways, from memes on social media, song lyrics, or even plots of movies and 
television series. The goal, however, remains the same: to acknowledge the projection of 
the spirit bride onto or into an object to elicit the hieros gamos, the sacred marriage, the 


chemical wedding. As Jung (1948/1960) wrote, “It is the natural and given thing for 
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unconscious contents to be projected” (p. 265, [CW 8], para. 507). In this alchemical 
union, the masculine and feminine join and bring to each other the gift of balance. They 
continue to dialogue with these objects as symbols, allowing the tension to linger, 
furthering Jung’s concert of individuation. 

Recommendations from esoteric traditions. Chapter six demonstrated the 
importance of men’s groups in facilitating individual inner work. Using the specific 
example of Freemasonry as an esoteric organization, the chapter showed that while a man 
must hew and polish his building stones, or ashlars, by himself, he also needs other men 
to check his measurements and to lift these heavy ashlars into place. Men’s groups that 
explicitly support the feminine are needed. Masonry can more effectively serve 
contemporary men if the organization acknowledges the observations of Pike (2013) and 
Stavish (2021) that the fraternity still hides the feminine from most members. I go a step 
further than Pike and Stavish to argue that these secrets within a secret society need to be 
brought “into the light,” which is wisdom, or Sophia. Freemasonry needs to change. 

Whether in a formal esoteric group setting (Masonic or occult organization), 
men’s groups can help men become their best selves. This setting can help them build 
their inner temples, shrines, altars, and their own Sanctum Sanctorum (Holy of Holies). 
The structure and tools of Freemasonry facilitate the acceptance of and valuing of the 
embodiment of the feminine. However, these lessons may be too subtle for group 
members to recognize as wooing the spirit bride without more overt modeling from those 
Masons who have done the work, or as Masons often say, “those brothers and fellows 


who have gone this way before.” 
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Within patriarchy, the feminine is stigmatized. For many masons, the feminine is 
also stigmatized within the organization. Many Masons miss the opportunity to engage 
with and therefore value the feminine within masonic rituals. Suppose the masculine and 
feminine relationship within Masonic ritual is more conscious or overt, more readily 
acceptable. In that case, many more Masons will see that the feminine does not weaken a 
man but enhances and supports the masculine aspects of men. They will come to see that 
wholeness, or as Masons say, “the fruit of our labors.” is more valuable than the 
masculine alone. 

This esoteric approach to men’s groups is extremely valuable as a therapist. Just 
like the feminine can be missed in esoteric groups of men, like Freemasonry, it can easily 
be overlooked in therapeutic men’s groups, such as the Mankind Project (MKP). While I 
applaud any man looking to join a group or organization to better himself, some groups 
have a negative effect. Groups like MKP, with their focus on “the warrior archetype” as 
the ideal masculine, devalue the feminine both in the participants and the group work 
itself. This devaluation drives feminine aspects of individuals into the shadow, while 
creating an inflated sense of the ego. Men’s groups formed with the specific, conscious 
intention of engaging the feminine, the spirit bride, will find tremendous success in 
helping individuals restore wholeness. Facilitators of groups may worry that because the 
focus is on the feminine, the group’s work is imbalanced. I would argue that 
contemporary men are so steeped—indeed drenched—1in the masculine that the group can 
wholly lean into the feminine without fear of a lack of masculinity. 

Such anima-oriented men’s groups can employ several esoteric methods that 


support the wooing of the spirit bride. As a starting point, groups can use the symbolism 
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found in Freemasonry, such as temple building, while supporting one another in their 
own work. Beyond building structure, groups can make room for the work of adorning 
the temples to invite the sacred feminine or spirit bride. Adornment is achieved through 
creative acts, such as poetry, free writing, art, and music. Groups might fill the “space” 
with stained glass, mosaic tiled floors, or symbolic imagery. A particularly illustrative 
example of the value of the adorned temple is the Biblical description of the entrance to 
King Solomon’s temple. Two columns flank the entrance. One is black and is called 
Boaz, which represents strength. The other is white and is called Jachin, which means 
beauty. This Biblical reference, central to the mythology of Freemasonry, can be 
visualized on card number two of A. E. Wait’s tarot deck, The High Priestess. Sitting 
between these columns representing strength and beauty, we see the high priestess, the 
embodiment of wisdom. The image on this card tells us that strong temples should also 
be beautiful temples. Beautiful temples should also be strong temples. Even meaningful, 
symbolic tattoos have been referred to by many as “adorning my temple.” It is the literal 
embodiment of symbolic meaning. 
The Ongoing Work of Wooing 

Meeting, dialoguing with, and wedding the spirit bride are all aspects of wooing. 
Wooing is a continual, ongoing process. As with any bride, one should consistently check 
in with her. What does she want? Is she driving the dialogue too much? Is the union 
balanced? Are we dancing? The development of imaginal dialogues in wooing the spirit 
bride is so important. How can we begin to engage with an “imaginal” entity if we lack 
the skill to dialogue with her? Men must learn the art of wooing. Men and their spirit 


bride must co-create sacred space to connect. Men must engage in the language of the 
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feminine as taught by her (adornment, reading and writing poetry, and time in nature). 
Men must learn to invite and await a response without entitlement to a reply. This is the 
Great Work of wooing the Spirit Bride. 

Wooing as Methodology 

As I repeatedly attempted to write this dissertation, I found myself in a familiar 
position. It was that place in which I knew what I wanted to say, yet I found my academic 
voice failing to convey my experience fully. This struggle is common when writing on 
topics of depth psychology, shamanism, alchemy, and esoterica. Depth psychotherapy 
practitioners often struggle to explain that they have unfathomable depth. After four 
failed attempts at beginning my alchemy chapter, I decided to address this other in the 
room. In addressing this struggle directly, it was then that I realized what it might have 
been like for early alchemists as they attempted to name the unnamable. The vagueness 
found in early alchemical tomes also speaks to this struggle. This vagueness reminded me 
of Hillman’s (1982) description of the difficulties in engaging anima, or in this case, the 
spirit bride, my spirit bride, and co-author. 

Hillman (1982) stressed the difficulty of assessing the anima’s vague and subtle 
nature. He further suggested that the anima’s mysterious and subtle nature lends itself to 
uncertainty rather than certainty. Hillman maintains, as I cited in the introduction to this 
dissertation, that “our concepts reflect her most accurately when they are vague” 
(Hillman & Jung, 1985, p. 3). 

The vagueness found in those early alchemical tomes was not just for secrecy’s 
sake—although that was a factor—but was also a result of the language of the time 


failing to convey their experience. A failure of language was unavoidable because 
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alchemy is a poetic work, not a literal one. The academic language of the times just didn’t 
adequately support the complex concepts of the art of alchemy. 

As I continued to draft that chapter, I found myself falling into the trap of the 
literal—that of science and chemistry; /ogos—avoiding that greater, mythopoetic “inner 
gold” that demanded a voice. An additional challenge in this work for me, as I imagine it 
was for medieval sages, was that of accurately describing a personal, inner account. 
Regardless of the degree to which I defined my experience, it was inevitable that my 
explanation would fail to convey my experience accurately. Similarly, early practitioners 
often alluded to similar struggles in their own work. I too, labored over describing the 
process of the “Work,” in this case, the work of engaging the spirit bride. I found it 
difficult to distill a universal framework with all the various alchemical accounts 
compiled over the centuries. Historically, alchemists must have had a terribly isolated, 
personal experience. While most alchemists had a similar overall approach and process to 
the Magnum Opus, the details of their practices varied greatly. Much of my frustration 
came with attempting to discover this universal formula. It became clear that this 
universality was counter to one of this work’s central tenets; this is very much an 
individual and personal process. 

So having addressed the elephant (or Dragon) in the room, I was ready to discuss 
shamanic, alchemical, and esoteric processes related to wooing the spirit bride. Yet again, 
I found myself obsessively rereading each of my annotations and highlighting quotes 
from various works by Jung, von Franz, Edinger, and medieval alchemists themselves 
(Abraham, 1998; Ashmole, 2001; Barchusen, Sedziw6j, & Sedziw6j, 2003; Edinger, 


1985, 1994; Fludd, 2001; Grossinger, 1991; Holmyard, 1957; Jung, 1957/1983; Maier, 
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1617; Roob, 2001; Schwartz-Salant, 1995; von Franz, 1980, 1997; Waite, 2014). I tried 
to align them all in a vain attempt to find some chronological order, any “order” at all. 

While frustrated in this endeavor, I discovered an illustration in Johann Conrad 
Barchusen’s (1718) work Elementa Chemicae regarding the “Genesis in the retort.” The 
illustration depicts five circles, each numbered as a step in the process of the opus 
magnum. The first circle represents the emblems of the lapis—philosophorum or 
philosopher’s stone—on the crescent moon, flanked by the lion (normal gold), the wolf 
(antimony), and the dragon (philosophical quicksilver or Mercury). But it was the second 
step that grabbed my attention. It depicts the alchemist kneeling in his cell before the altar 
of his laboratory, complete with vessels, containers, and open books representing the 
reading of other’s works leading to one’s own great work through hermeneutics. In the 
upper right quadrant lies a vaporous cloud containing the figure of God, who extends his 
right hand while holding a sack in his left. This second step, according to Barchusen, is 
where the alchemist assures himself of God’s presence in the Work. This “meditation” or 
“contemplation” was the step I was missing. 

I had been approaching my writing scientifically, not alchemically. It was clear 
that I needed to pause and “check-in” with my unconscious, my anima, my spirit bride, 
and any others present within psyche before proceeding further. Even now, at the 
conclusion of this work, I’m mindful of interjecting my personal experience into 
academic research. But isn’t that what we’re talking about: the dual paths of the outer 
work alongside the inner work in dialogue? It is indeed, and so, as in the beginning, she is 


here at the end. 
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